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By Edward Hunter 


SEOUL 

VERYTHING GOES—but everything 
c —in the totalitarian form of war- 
fare which is being fought against 
the United Nations in Korea. For 
lack of a more accurate term, the 
phrase guerrilla warfare can be ap- 
plied. Perhaps its most characteristic 
form is behind-the-front activity. 

This does not mean merely action 
against soldiers. It means against 
everybody. Neither does it mean only 
with guns. Literally anything can be 
used as a weapon; the only test is 
whether it achieves the desired end. 
It doesn’t always mean _ behind-the- 
front activity, either. An example is 
the treatment meted out to in-front- 
of-the-front populations by the Krem- 
lin-c uided Korean Communists. 

They rounded up two kinds of 
persons, in addition to those who 
worked against them. One were the 
intellectuals who weren’t Commu- 
nists, or didn’t have an unblemished 
record of fellow-traveling. The other 
were persons with leadership quali- 
ties. Particularly those who were 
Christians—Korea has the largest 
Christian communities on the Asiatic 
mainland—were taken into custody. 
All of these were “potentially danger- 
ous.” 

Except for a comparative few who 
could be used as hostages, all the rest 
were simply done away with, physi- 
cally. This is “preventive killing.” 
Possible enemies in the present con- 
flict, and individuals who would be 
obstacles to the long-range program, 
were thus done away with at once. 


Its Total War 


‘Preventive killing’ 


of civilians, 


In Korea 


infiltration 


of UN-liberated village governments, guerrilla 


and psychological warfare show clear evidence 


of careful, highly organized Communist planning 


I did not gather these facts from 
official reports by “prejudiced” sour- 
ces. I got it from the lips of plain 
men and women with whom I chatted 
in a score of towns and villages in 
North Korea, from its puppet former 
capital at Pyongyang to the wind- 
ing, walled city of Yongbyon, near 
the Manchurian frontier. I found no- 
body—but nobody—in those areas 
who said it wasn’t true. 


SLAUGHTER OF LEADERS 


There never can be any accurate 
estimates on the number of Koreans 
with leadership qualities who were 
killed in this way by the Communists. 
In the coming generation, though, 
what history may well judge to have 
been Communism’s most heinous 
crime in this country will be the 
slaughter of this element of the popu- 
lation. 

The Communists already 
achieved a ghastly success in this. 
The effect was already being felt in 
the areas I visited, which had been 
liberated by UN forces, and which 
were so soon to fail back under Red 
sway. I was dismayed by the meager 
capacities of the men selected to be 


have 


the mayors and administrators. Yet, 
these were the best available at the 
time. Later, when more qualified per- 
sons appeared, they could be ap- 
pointed. But the question was, did 
they exist? Had first the Japanese 
policy, and now the Communist kill- 
ings, made them non-existent? 

Even those individuals appointed 
because of their availability rather 
than for their ability had to possess 
more than average heroism. In both 
northern and southern Korea, they 
were subject to constant threats and 
violence. One of the main tasks of 
American divisions supposedly “be- 
hind the lines” was to answer calls 
from village leaders for help. The 
guerrilla detachments were just as 
energetic, if not more so, against 
Korean civilians as against regular 
troops. Indeed, under this strategy. 
the law-abiding civilian, without any 
firearms, seeking to restore normal 
community existence, was a greater 
menace to the Reds than a soldier 
carrying a tommygun. 

Guerrilla warfare, as developed by 
the Communists, is no longer a hit- 
and-miss affair. Actually, it is im- 
possible nowadays to draw the line 
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THE GREAT RETREAT FROM THE RESERVOIR: EVERYTHING GOES 


where orthodox warfare ends and 
guerrilla warfare begins. The same 
overall direction is given to both. 
Here is how I found out about one 
way. In a Command Post tent one 
day above Kunmori, close to where 


the Turkish Brigade later made its ” 


glorious but costly stand, an Amer- 
ican officer turned to me and said: 

“There’s something that’s been 
puzzling me for a long time. If I 


. were a newspaperman, it’s what I 


would want to find out. 

“Our convoys, and certainly our 
tanks, can advance no farther than 
their gasoline supplies. How then did 
the Communist vehicles and tanks 
keep coming down the roads—I saw 
them do so—without gasoline sup- 
plies being brought down behind 
them?” 

I learned the answer from Amer- 
ican advisors with the ROKs—the 
South Korean army. They had been 
fighting in the mountainous and wild 
backbone that runs through Korea. 
They had found underground stores 
containing supplies of every kind, in- 
cluding gasoline dumps, all the way 
up the center of Korea, from Pusan 


to the 38th Parallel. One such sub- 
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soil storehouse contained tons of 
equipment, neatly packed. It included 
tanks. 

“We noticed a bit of bayonet 
poking out of the ground one day,” 
said Captain James Jordan, of 1520 
Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. “When 
we dug it out, we found a complete 
rifle, and heaps more. A little spade- 
work discovered more and larger 
pieces of equipment—tons and tons 
of it.” He stopped talking a moment, 
then mused, “How many more such 
underground dumps exist, that we 
haven’t found.” 


GUERRILLA WARFARE 


Obviously these stores could not 
have been cached after the start of 
the war. Such extensive preparations 
for guerrilla warfare must have taken 
years. The Reds probably have suffi- 
cient underground supplies _ still 
buried to keep guerrilla warfare go- 
ing for years more. 

One old ordnance man, Captain 
Francis T. Smith, of Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, one day detected a strange 
coloration on the boring of a rifle un- 
earthed in one such cache. He took 
out his cleaning rod, attached a bit 


of cloth, and thrust it through the 
long bore. He sat down for a job that 
would take, at a minimum, five 
minutes. 

When he pulled the cleaning rod 
out the first time, he was amazed to 
find most of the dirt and rust had al- 
ready gone. He pulled the cleaning 
rod through just once more, and held 
the boring up to his eye. The boring 
looked as it hed been taken new 
from the rack! He could peer clean 
through! 

Close examination showed two 
shades of metai--vby ously some new 
alloy had been cast iaside the old 
metal. He could see ine two concen- 
tric circles 2 ‘he eud uf the bore. He 
took out his stee! ‘i.ife and jabbed 
at both metals. A raetai that cleaned 
so easily probably was soft, and 
wouldn’t last like the old. Again he 
was amazed. He easily scratched the 
outer rim, but pound as he did he 
could not leave the slightest impres- 
sion on the new alloy. 


ADVANCED TACTICS 


Here was the ideal metal for guer- 
rilla weapons, particularly in farming 
areas such as Asia, where guerrillas 
pose as farmers by day and bury 
their guns in the damp earth. Regu- 
lar Communist troops, when used as 
a vanguard, or as a reconnaissance 
force, or behind the lines, regularly 
do so, wearing native civilian clothes. 
Partisan fighting, as developed by the 
Chinese Communists, has long since 
done away with “bourgeois” concep- 
tions of any difference between 
“regular” and “irregular” fighting. 
Both, to the Red, are just fighting. 

Along with such advanced guerrilla 
tools of war, produced in Soviet Rus- 
sia, were crude weapons such as | 
was shown in the office of Brig. Gen. 
Frank S. Bowen Jr., who commanded 
the Sunchon airborne operation in 
which, for the first time, everything 
from %4-ton trucks to 105 mm. 
howitzers was floated to earth by 
parachute. When I saw him at Pyong- 
yang, he picked up a sawed-off shot- 
gun to show me. The handle was 
crudely sawed off, and so was the 
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KOREA CONTINUED 


metal bore, leaving a ragged edge 
that made any long-distance aiming 
impossible. 

The gun wasn’t intended for long- 
distance aiming; it was intended for 
surprise, close-range attack, perhaps 
on a sentry, or on the recalcitrant 
mayor of a UN-liberated village. The 
Koreon fighting has confirmed that, 
under totalitarian thinking, there is 
no difference between a soldier and a 
civilian—if he is on the opposite side 
he is an enemy, to be dealt with sum- 
marily, unless he is a Communist 
guerrilla or underground worker. No 
other classification is recognized. 

This explains why Major General 
Keane, of the 25th Division, riding 
one day to the front in an open jeep, 
watched anxiously as one of his of- 
ficers searched the pack of a passing 
Korean civilian. “Remember that 
young mother?” he remarked to his 
driver. “Oh boy,” the youth ex- 
claimed. “She had a baby at her 
breast, and looked so innocent, you 
felt like a heel searching her, but 
when we glanced at the bundle on 
her back, it was a high-class radio 
transmitting set. Oh. boy! What an 
act! She even looked pregnant!” 

Another tactic the Reds use is to 
take cunning advantage of their own 
human scorched-earth pojicy—their 
slaughter of the intellectuals and 
potential leaders of every community. 


Whenever the UN Civil Assistance 


officers began to reorganize a town’s 
or village’s routine life, among the 
applicants for key jobs, including 
police chief, were individuals later 
found to have been Communist 
agents left behind for this purpose 
to infiltrate the new administration. 
The first police chief at Pyongyang, 
for example, was reported to have 
been in this category. The tasks of 
these infiltrators were twofold: to ful- 
fill orders recklessly and harmfully, 
and to keep the Communist high 
command fully informed. This also 
is guerrilla warfare, 1950 fashion. 


NOTHING UNORGANIZED 


The popular conception of guer- 
rilla warfare as unorganized is true 
only in its initial phase, when a sit- 
uation becomes so fluid that control 
cannot be wielded. Then individuals 
are supposed to indulge in whatever 
activity fits into the pattern they 
have been taught, and to do so on 
their own initiative. Strictly speak- 
ing, this is part of the long-range 
planning, and so should not be 
thought of as unorganized. 

In Korea, only a few weeks after 
the stunning defeat dealt the Com- 
munist armies as a result of General 
MacArthur’s Inchon landings, evi- 
dence began to reach the Americans 
of the central organization of guer- 
rilla forces. This was the experience 
of the 25th Division during the in- 


terval it was stationed on both sides 
of the 38th Parallel. 

The core of the guerrilla movement 
was not composed of civilian ele- 
ments, as the Communists would like 
us to believe, but army people cut 
off from their own forces by the In- 
chon maneuver. They were joined by 
Communist agents among the civilian 
population of South Korea, who had 
taken posts under the Reds when the 
North Koreans first invaded, and 
who now had to flee to save their 
skins. These elements formed re- 
organized army units, under the 
direction of agents left behind for 
this purpose. Lieutenant Richard 
Wozmak, of Buffalo, N.Y., shaving in 
his tent on the eve of the ill-fated 
northern offensive, in which he was 
part of a combat reconnaissance van- 
guard, told me of an order found on 
a guerrilla leader at the beginning of 
September. It was a formal docu- 
ment, signed by the guerrilla com- 
mander in the area. 

What does all this add up to? A 
new form of warfare, absorbing the 
old into it, but not discarding it. 
What can we call it? Guerrilla war- 
fare? Partisan warfare? Irregular 
warfare? None of these terms fully 
covers it. Total warfare gives an idea 
of its extent. But the term that best 
fits modern warfare, perhaps, is 
“psychological warfare.” It embraces 
all of these things. 





JUST SUPPOSING 


President Truman writes letter threatening to thrash music 
critic who panned daughter Margaret’s singing.—News item. 


Supposing Stalin’s son were one 
Who had a middling basso, 
And Ilya Ehrenburg should write 
He simply couldn’t pass. Oh, 


Supposing Stalin’s ire were up— 
I’m only just supposin’— 

Would Stalin write a billet-doux 
Or really bash his nose in? 


ON THE BEAM 


Some UN delegates regard a Soviet smile as an ominous pre- 
lude to some additional disaster—News item. 


The Soviet smile is a curious thing, 


The more so because it’s so rare. 


And when it appears, people stand in a ring 
And eagerly, nervously stare. 


It’s not just the parting of lips they observe, 


But something within and beneath. 


For just as the lips reach the height of their curve 


You get a good glimpse of the teeth. 


—Richard Armour 
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BOHN 


HE FIRST VOLUME of Boswell’s 
D journat has caused something in 
the nature of an intellectual earth- 
quake. Our views of the lively Scot 
and of whole circles of his dis- 
tinguished friends are being rapidly 
revised. Our notions of Boswell as a 
writer have been revolutionized. The 
man was full of life and charm and 
cheer. To him the words “came skip- 
ping like lambs upon Moffat Hill.” In 
his pages, a great age comes to life. 
The comment upon this diary has 
come mostly from men of letters. This 
is naturally so. Boswell was chiefly 
concerned with Johnson, Goldsmith 
and their friends. But as a contribu- 
tion to history, the volume is certain 
in the end to attain equal importance. 
Take, for instance, one of its less im- 
portant aspects—the light it throws 
upon the development of America. 
What we learn about America is 
that eighteenth-century Englishmen 
were ignorant of it. Our great conti- 
nent was for Boswell and Johnson 
nothing but a great big blind-spot. 
One “American lady” is mentioned. 
There is an account of one girl who 
had been to Canada. But this record- 
er of unconsidered dialogues makes 
no mention of his conversation with 
either of them. Apparently, he was 
not sufficiently interested to ask them 
what the world was like on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 
Or consider this simple fact: The 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Boswell and 
His Times 


eager Scot set down his netes ex- 
actly a century after Samuel Pepys 
made a similar record. Separated by 
a hundred years, the two men lived 
their lusty lives in the very same 
streets, theaters, inns, parks. And 
they recorded them—fortunately for 
us—with the same careless and care- 
ful honesty. 

The astounding thing is that, as 
far as London life was concerned, 
there had been little change. The 
mechanics of life was identical. 
Under George III, people lived just 
about as they had under Charles II. 
They traveled, slept, ate, dressed, 
amused themselves in much the same 
ways. Their kings, prime ministers 
and Members of Parliament had 
scarcely changed. If Boswell could 
have been introduced to Pepys, their 
ideas would easily have flowed into a 
cheerful conversation. 

The years covered by Boswell’s 
spirited diary immediately precede 
the two great revolutions of the 
eighteenth century. But Johnson and 
practically all his friends were con- 
tent with the social and political set- 
up. He could lay republicans, reform- 
ers and levelers low with irrefutable 
logic. The famous Mrs. Catherine 
Macauley, who later spent ten days 
with George Washington, he held up 
to scorn. The social scale of rich and 
poor, noble and commoner, king and 
subjects he took for granted and bois- 
terously defended against the occa- 
sional skeptic. 

Even the great contemporary suc- 
cesses of the British Empire seem to 
have attracted a minimum of appre- 
ciation in Johnson’s circle. The Seven 


Years’ War had just come to an end. 
Canada, the West Indies and India 
had just come under British rule. 
But at the various inns where Bos- 
well broached the subject there was 
little but complaint about the ex- 
penses of war. There was no sense of 
world politics. These great men, at 
the heart of the greatest city in the 
world, were mere villagers. 

As far as political ideas are con- 
cerned, the picture of London given 
by Boswell is static. The intellectuals 
among whom he moves rather scorn 
George III. Charles II is referred to 
as the last monarch who really 
amounted to anything. But, dull or 
bright, good or bad, those in power 
are to stay there. It is the business of 
the writers to explain and defend 
them. 

In contrast to all this, consider 
what things were happening and what 
ideas were afloat in Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York. At this very time, 
Madison, the Adamses, Jefferson and 
Jay were securing the training which 
later enabled them to play their parts 
as creative lawgivers. They were not 
content with the social order as they 
found it. They were examining the 
philosophies and governments of all 
ages and all countries. Ideas were 
alive for them. They took it for 
granted that good arrangements could 
be reproduced, improved, extended. 
And they were not thinking just 
about their own little fortunes. They 
took into the sweep of their thinking 
the people of their country and of the 
world. Men like these could not re- 
main for long within the rigid forms 
of eighteenth-century Britain. 

But don’t get the idea that I am 
fulminating against Boswell. He is 
one of the most attractive of men. 
And his London, backward as it may 
have been politically, was a center 
of infinite charm. For one thing, its 
citizens loved music in an easy and 
natural way. As they met, from time 
to time, in home or inn or office, they 
would sing “catches.” That is, they 
were starting our “barbershop quar- 
tets.”” For that and many other things 
we owe them thanks. 





By David J. Dallin 
Soviet 
Slaves 


Bear 
Witness 


PARIS 
ALENTINO GONZALES, the Com- 
peor general of the Spanish 
Civil War, is one of the star wit- 
nesses in the Rousset trial. His nick- 
name is El] Campesino—“the peas- 
ant.” He is in fact a Spanish peasant, 
poorly educated and with no pro- 
found knowledge of Soviet affairs. 
But he needs no weighty tomes to 
tell him what happe.ed to him the 
ten years he was in Russia. 

Together with thousands of other 
Spanish Republicans, mostly Commu- 
nists, El] Campesino sought asylum in 
the “land of Socialism” early in 
1939, after Franco’s victory. A rebel 
by nature—with much of the anar- 
chist in him, in fact—he could not 
adjust himself to the regimented ex- 
istence of the U.S.S.R. and quickly 
came into conflict with the Comintern 
and the political police; first he was 
put to work building the Moscow 
subway and then sent to a “correc- 
tive-labor camp.” In 1949, he escaped 
from the country. 

El Campesino points at the Com- 
munist bench, particularly defense 
lawyers Nordman and Vienney: 

“It is the labor of millions of 
slaves in the Soviet Union that pro- 





vides the government with the means 
to rearm, to carry on its propaganda 
work, to pay its foreign agents and 
the lawyers in trials like this one.” 
“What about the Spanish revolu- 
tionists whom the French government 





Mr. Dallin continues his account of 
the Rousset trial in Paris, the libel 
suit against the French magazine Les 
Lettres Francaises which has become 
an exposé of the Soviet slave system. 





keeps on the island of Corsica?” asks 
one of the Communists. 

This is just another fairy-tale 
spread by the Communist press which 
will burst like a bubble at a later 
stage in the trial. But El Campesino 
retorts immediately: 

“I prefer ten years of prison in 
France to five years of ‘freedom’ in 
Soviet Russia.” 

“Communism,” he adds, making 
no attempt to conceal his contempt 
for the defense counsel, “is Fascism 
camouflaged by a Red banner.” 

The Communist attorneys have 
adopted one unvarying defense tactic: 
unable to refute the witnesses’ factual 
statements, they attempt to smear 
them in sundry ways. Thus: 


JOSEPH CZAPSKI (LEFT) WITH SIDNEY HOOK IN BERLIN 





“Witness Sharikov, you are a 
Soviet citizen. Why didn’t you return 
home after the war?” 

Tikhon Sharikov replies with an 
eloquent question: 

“Does the cow go to the slaughter- 
house unless she is driven?” 

Sharikov tells of his eight years 
in various camps, of the death of his 
wife, and of the two children of 
whom he lost track forever while in 
the camps. Being a DP, he is ob- 
viously unable to pay for the trip to 
Paris himself, so the defense starts 
sniffing for “American gold”: 

“Who pays for your trip?” 

“The Communists are paying!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“This court will order them to pay 
all expenses!” 

Georgi Ostroverkhov, another Sov- 
iet DP, was an actor and manager 
of a Soviet theater in Tashkent in the 
thirties. His description of the fight 
with the local NKVD over the selec- 
tion of plays to produce is absorbing. 
The audience hears, with a burst of 
laughter, how he was finally accused 
of “counter-revolutionary tendencies” 
after his theater staged Dumas’ Dame 
aux Camelias. Ostroverkhov also tells 


how, in the concentration camp 
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where he was interned, he saw a 
group of Communists on a hunger 
strike hanging out a banner that 
read: “Down with Stalin, long live 
Lenin!” 

“I am one of the 400 Polish offi- 
cers and men out of a total of 1,500 
interned in and around Katyn who 
survived the massacre.” 

This is the testimony of Josef 
Czapski, a Polish officer at the out- 
break of war in 1939 who is now a 
Parisian painter and writer, as well 
as a prominent political figure. His 
passionate defense of Poland and of 
the honor of the thousands of guilt- 
less officers who perished wins the 
spectators’ sympathy. 

“You accuse the Soviet Govern- 
ment of the Katyn massacre,” shouts 
a Communist lawyer. “That is Goeb- 
bels’ version.” 

“I said it a year before Goeb- 
bels,” returns Czapski. 

“Didn’t you once write, ‘I hate the 
Soviet Union’?” 

“T hate Stalin, the Communists and 
the Stalinists.” 

When Jerzy Gliksman, author of 
Tell the West. takes the stand, the 
Communists try to besmirch both 
him and the memory of his famous 
brother, Victor Alter, who was exe- 
cuted by the NKVD in 1941. Gliks- 
man was a prominent member of the 
Jewish Socialist Bund in Poland, 
when the war started. He escaped to 
Russia, where he was arrested and 
sent to a concentration camp; in the 
meantime, his family was extermin- 
ated by the Nazis in Poland. The 
Communist Nordman taunts him: 

“Your brother was executed as a 
spy.” 

The witness reads a document 
signed by Litvinov and says: 

“Even Molotov and Litvinov ac- 
cused my brother only of trying to 
arrange peace with Germany, not of 
espionage. Moreover, everyone knows 
the charge was a monstrous lie!” 

When Gliksman ends his report on 
living conditions in the Pechora and 
Vorkuta camps, he is asked: 

“Do you write articles for the Jew- 
ish Daily Forward in New York?” 
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“T do.” 

Then the lawyer begins to read the 
French translation of an article in 
which America is urged to start a 
war against Russia and to use the 
atom-bomb. 

“Did I write it?” asks Gliksman. 

“No, the article is signed ‘R. 
Abramovich.’ What do you think of 
it?” 

“I think that you have falsified 
Abramovich. But why are you trying 
to accuse me of what I never wrote?” 

Margarete Buber-Neumann is the 
last witness to appear for David 
Rousset. Her husband, Heinz Neu- 
mann, a former leader of the German 
Communist party, was executed in 


Moscow in 1937; she herself was. 


arrested in 1938 and deported to a 
camp in Central Asia, and then, in 
1940, during the Nazi-Soviet pact, 
turned over to the Gestapo by the 
NKVD. Frau Neumann spent the 
next five years in Nazi concentration 
camps. 

“Which part of the ‘concentration- 
camp universe’ is better,” she specu- 
lates, “the Nazi or the Soviet? I don’t 
know. I am not sure which is more 
humane: exterminating human _ be- 
ings in a gas chamber or letting 
them starve on a diet of a few hun- 
dred grams of bread daily.” 

The next day, a phalanx of Com- 
munist witnesses appears before the 
court. They speak their pieces as if 
they had learned them by heart: 
There are no concentration camps in 
Russia, just humanitarian institu- 
tions; the Soviet Union saved 
France; the Soviet people are loyal to 
their government and adore Stalin; 
David Rousset is a charlatan, pro- 
American and a warmonger. 

Rousset tries to break through the 
hard crust of legend and fanaticism: 

“You say there are no concentra- 
tion camps in Russia,” he asks the 
witness Jean Laffitte. “But let us sup- 
pose, for a minute, that they do exist. 
Would you be prepared to condemn 
them?” 

“T am sure they don’t exist.” 

“But if they did?” 


Laffitte pauses for a moment. to 


think, and then aswers slowly: 

“If you ask me, ‘If your mother 
were a murderess, would you con- 
demn her?’ I will reply, ‘My mother 
is my mother and she can’t be a 
murderess.’ ” 

Then Rousset’s lawyer inquires: 

“Are we warmongers if we expose 
living conditions in the Makronissos 
camp?” 

The witness does not know that 
Makronissos is the camp in Greece 
where Communists are interned; the 
difficult name sounds Russian to him. 
Confidently, he shouts back: 

“Absolutely.” 

Another Communist. witness has 
studied Soviet law, especially crim- 
inal law, and he praises it to the 
skies. Rousset asks him: 

“Can a man be deported by deci- 
sion of an administrative body?” 

“No!” is the Communist “expert’s” 
curt reply. 

Then the defense brings up the 
question of Corsica, where the 
French Government allegedly holds 
hundreds of Spanish Communists. 
When witness Ferrucci refers to 
them, the attorney-general states of- 
ficially : 

“Their total number is 73; they 
live in private homes and move about 
freely, and most of them have jobs.” 

By the time this appears, the trial 
in Paris’ once splendid, but now be- 
grimed and depressing Palais de Jus- 
tice will very likely be at an end. 
There is no question that David 
Rousset has won a smashing victory 
—not only in the legal, but in the 
moral and political sense, as well. 





What It Means 


“As long as the Communist regime 
exists, it will always have its op- 
ponents. ... Each new arrest, each 
new death in the camps creates new 
enemies outside, in Soviet near- 
freedom. The terror, while destroy- 
ing one group of enemies, creates 
new ones. And these will ever 
search for new ways to struggle 
against tyranny.”—A. Sergeev, writ- 
ing in The Challenge, Bulletin of 
the Association of Former Political 
Prisoners of Soviet Labor Camps. 











RAMED BY TREES and folling hills, the road from West- 
Berlin to Gross-Glienicke would not be very different 
from a Westchester highway were it not for its extremely 
light traffic. And you meet fewer and fewer cars the 
nearer you come to the Glienicker Bruecke (now renamed 
the Bridge of Unity), the bridge spanning the Havel 
river, which separates the American sector from the 
Russian zone. 

We were standing on the outermost point of U.S. 
ground and looking over the 20 yards of the bridge’s 
“No-man’s land,” behind which the Communist-ruled 
country began. Three People’s Policemen and two Soviet 
soldiers leaned against the guard house, with their rifles 
underslung and cigarettes dangling from their mouths, 
interviewing with cold hostility a man who seemed to 
want to cross the bridge westward. 

Three civilians stood by, watching both sides of the 
bridge for new arrivals, but the few people approaching 
the bridge on the American side stopped talking, cast a 
stolen glance at the other side and turned to the right 
to disappear again in American territory. Huge banners 
with Communist slogans hung over the rusty, dirty, 
empty bridge. You could physically feel the fear which 
covered the lovely landscape like lead. It is hard to 
depict this atmospheric, yet almost palpable, visible. 
smellable fear; I know it took hold of me, as it did of 
my companion, a brave young Berlin girl who had gone 
through frightening experiences with the Communists. 

While we stood there, one of the civilians at the 
Eastern guardhouse pointed at us, then all the soldiers 
stared at us; without a word, we walked away as quickly 
as we could. Looking back, I saw that one civilian was 
coming over the bridge to the West. For the next half 
hour, while were were already deep inside American 
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Soxprers of four occupying pow- 
ers are equal victims of Com- 
munists’ terror-propaganda; the 
democracies aren’t countering it. 


territory again, we looked back over our shoulders to 
see if we were still being followed; the fear wore off 
only slowly. 

Although we had not left the American side for a 
moment, we felt — and were — completely unprotected. 
No American soldier could be seen on the American end 
of the bridge. Had the Soviet soldiers come over and 
arrested us, nobody would have noticed it, or helped us 
defend ourselves. And it was the same all along the 
Iron Curtain. I traveled its full length, stopping over at 
many big and small frontier points, and I always en- 
countered on the other side the conspicuous, threatening, 
watchful and well-armed force of People’s Police and 
Soviet soldiers; yet never did I see a single GI watching 
the border. If, at long intervals, an American army jeep 
showed up, it disappeared again just as quickly, as if 
those riding in it just wanted to make sure the Russians 
hadn’t crossed the border yet. 

People along the border feel — and this feeling extends 
far into the lands on both sides of the Curtain — the way 
we felt that Sunday afternoon at the Glienicker Bridge: 
undefended, helpless and forlorn before the armed power 
on the Eastern side. They feel that the Soviets might 
roll over at a moment’s notice without encountering 
American resistance. The American practice of basing 
no sentry posts on the border, and of making the Ameri- 
can uniform as inconspicuous as possible all along the 
Curtain, has had the effect of losing a psychological 
battle for us in the cold war. It looks to Germans like 
an American surrender to the fear-breeding tactic of 
terror which is the Kremlin’s main weapon. 

It was very late in the evening when we were driving 
to another frontier point near West Berlin. The road, like 
all roads leading to the border, was dark and deserted. 
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By Norbert Muhlen 


THE FIGHT AGAINST FEAR 


Unconsciously, we were talking in lower voices and sit- 
ting more tensely in our car when, glowing from the 
front fence of an isolated house, all the shades of which 
were drawn, we saw a red signboard with the inscrip- 
tion: “Ami go home.” What was that Communist sign- 
board doing this side of the Curtain, in the free West? 
We got out of the car to take it down; it was rather 
hard work, since the wooden board was tightly tied to 
the fence with wires. Then we threw the poster over the 
fence into the front-yard of the house — “so the old guy 
will have some firewood for free,” as my friend said 
jokingly. When the heavy sign crashed to the ground, 
we saw the shades of the house moving and human 
shadews behind them, but no light went on, no window 
was opened. We drove quickly back again, since we had 
soiled ourselves with the red paint and the rusty wires, 
and wanted to clean up. 


TERROR RESTS ON FEAR 


The innkeeper at whose place we stopped on the way 
back was overcome by terror when we told him our story. 
“But that poster has been hanging on the Russian side 
of the border,” he said, “right in front of the MVD 
house. For Heaven’s sake, you threw it right into the 
MVD front-yard.” It turned out that our map had 
actually been erroneous and we had driven through the 
end of the American sector. We tried to laugh off the 
fear which very belatedly made us shiver. But then we 
got to thinking — hadn’t the little incident demonstrated 
the fear of the fear-producers when, behind their dark 
windows, they apparently thought that “the masses” were 
revolting against their tyranny? And hadn’t our own act, 
which we would never have committed had we been 
aware of what we were doing, shown something of the 
strange nature of fear, which is your own reaction to 
a world that loses its terror if you lose your fear? 

East Germany is only a small part of the Soviet- 
subjugated world; yet everything indicates that it is no 
different from the other Soviet colonies of East and 
Southeast Europe, at least in that the Soviets rule it — 
Western illusions and prejudices notwithstanding — with 
fear rather than with ideas. 

Of all the books and pamphlets distributed in the last 
year by the East German underground, George Orwell’s 
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Nineteen Eighty-Four, the utopia in reverse which is the 
perfect and ultimate tyranny of fear, has undoubtedly 
been the “best-seller,” as measured by the interest shown 
by its secret Eastern readers and the dangers they in- 
curred in order to read it. It expressed and articulated 
everybody’s experience. On the other hand, Orwell’s 
Animal Farm, the satire on the ideology and program of 





REsIstaANcCE to Communists in Eastern Germany is sparked by 
such leaders as Rainer Hildebrandt, whose Fighters Against 
Inhumanity broadcast underground news over Berlin’s RIAS. 


their rulers, “was rather boring,” to quote the most often 
heard criticism of East German underground readers; 
as one explained, “it took the ideas of Marxism and 
Stalinism more seriously than the Marxists-Stalinists 
themselves take them.” 

When people in the East, among them old anti-Nazis, 
tell you—as so many do—that “the Soviets are far 
worse than the Nazis, who were bad enough,” they 
elaborate that by this they mean that terror is a much 
more general weapon of the Soviets than it was among 
the Nazis; that fear is a more common reaction to the 
Soviets than it was to the Nazis; with the latter, there 
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was a greater group of people who responded to their 
ideas, and therefore less terror was needed. 

The terror, with its resultant tyranny of fear, extends 
to the very pillars of the system; a brief mention of “a 
rumor of impending investigations of leading Soviet 
Zone functionaries” in Western newspapers has been 
enough to make a number of them flee to the West, while 
others committed suicide, since in panicky fear they 
thought they themselves might be the unnamed suspects. 
Without show trials, almost secretly, they are meeting 
the fate of people like Paul Merker, a short while ago 
one of the East Zone leaders and now a frock-coated 
waiter serving party officials in a restaurant in Lucken- 
walde; or Lex Ende, just recently a leading Communist 
editor and now a miner in the uranium mines of Freithal, 
Saxony; or Ludwig Renn, not long ago a celebrated 
Communist novelist and now a beggar in Dresden. 


DEMOCRATIC CYANIDE 


While the leaders and the masses both fear the terror, 
and the leaders fear a revolt of the masses besides, 
a new Communist concept has been invented to further 
thought control and turn non-conformist thought into a 
crime. It is a weapon mainly aimed at the small minority 
of people — especially the very young— who can be 
counted on as Communists, and is called “objectivism.” 

You commit this thought-crime, which is considered 
even worse than “cosmopolitanism” and “social democ- 
racy,” if you do no more than listen to what the non- 
Communists are saying. Since only the world-view of 
Marxism-Stalinism can claim true objectivity, East Ber- 
lin’s Municipal Supervisor of Schools, the one-time Social 
Democratic refugee Herr Wildangel recently explained, 
“it is corrupting and anti-social to read the words of the 
enemy; you wouldn’t drink’a bottle marked ‘cyanide’ just 
to see what deadly poison tastes like.” 

Even the highest leaders have been subjected to the 
rule that intellectual curiosity amounts to a crime. The 
MVD major in charge of the Taegliche Rundschau, the 
official daily newspaper of the Soviet Military Adminis- 
tration for East Germany, was not permitted to take 
home Western newspapers and mazagines which he had 
to scan in the line of duty; he had to burn them before 
leaving his office in the evening. (But he took them 
home secretly, read them there and loaned them occa- 
sionally to his German secretary, although Germans were 
not permitted to read them even in the office; when he 





“God means that unjust power shall be insecure, and 
every move of the giant, prostrate in chains, whether it 
be to lift a single dagger, or stir a city’s revolt, is a les- 
son in justice. . . . Chatham rejoiced when our fathers 
rebelled. For every single reason they alleged, Russia 
counts a hundred, each ten times bitterer than any Han- 


cock or Adams could give.”,—Wendell Phillips. 





got the order to fly to Moscow and deliver a routine 
report to his superiors, he shot himself with his MVD 
pistol in East Berlin.) The denunciation and persecution 
of “objectivism” is a silent admission on the part of the 
Eastern leaders that they deem their ideas inferior to 
those of the West, and that they can keep their people 
subdued only by the machinery of fear. 

The question is whether the West can act effectively 
against this machinery in peacetime, whether words can 
fight fear, whether propaganda is a weapon against 
terror. 

To judge from experience, it certainly is, provided it 
is propaganda to free the people from fear, and to 
stimulate the fear of the leaders, rather than propaganda 
directed at persuasion of people who do not have to be 
persuaded. Our propaganda very frequently aims at 
persuading the Easterners that incredible terror prevails 
in the East, a thing they already believe. What our 
propaganda must tell them is the story of resistance 
victorious over terror rather than of terror victorious 
over resistance. Our propaganda aims frequently at 
demonstrating to the East that the Eastern leaders are 
Communists, which does little to tear down the propa- 
ganda of the Soviets, who themselves try to convince the 
people of the monolithic nature of their leadership. What 
our propaganda could tell more interestingly is that the 
Communist leaders are a bunch of frightened men. and 
every one of them is actually in danger of being clubbed 
down by his neighbors. 


PUSSYFOOTING PROPAGANDA 


As of today, much of our propaganda often seems 
pussyfooting and frightened. playing things down rather 
than up when it comes to resistance, and. up rather than 
down when it comes to terror. I know of instances in 
which effective acts of resistance by East Germans have 
been embargoed and veiled in silence by spokesmen of 
Western propaganda for reasons which were, to say the 
least, strange. 

The old, though often-forgotten, truism that deeds 
carry more weight than words applies fully. of course, 
to all discussion of propaganda efficiency; as a matter 
of fact, the best propaganda can be effective only if it 
is backed up by, and accurately reflects, a corresponding 
line of action. In the present cold war, this means (as 
Konrad Kellen has so brilliantly set forth in THE NEw 
LeaDER of November 20) a de facto demonstration of 
efficient resistance to Moscow, and takes in practically 
everything from, say, a double post of American soldiers 
at the Glienicker Bridge to a Washington policy which 
cannot be construed as appeasement. If you talk with 
the people of Eastern Germany, neither American propa- 
ganda nor American actions seem to have done much 
yet to liberate them from the fear from which they can 
be, and must be, liberated. 
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American reactionary circles who reckon only with 
their own selfish interests . . . are the main incitors of a 
new war.—Andrei Y. Vishinsky, September 18, 1947. 


The Soviet Union will defend to the end the interests 
of universal peace.—V yacheslav M. Molotov, November 
6, 1947. 


The policy of the Soviet Union is based on . . . the 
principle of respect for the sovereignty of all states, big 
and small, on the principle of non-intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of other states—Molotov, Nov. 6, 1947. 


In the United States, . . . a handful of plutocrats wall- 
ow in wealth and enjoy unlimited power, while tens of 
millions of ordinary people suffer privation and oppres- 
sion and live in constant fear of the morrow.—Moscow 


New Times, January 26, 1949. 


The distinction between the two parties [in the United 
States] has now become so faint that it cannot be detect- 
ed even under the most powerful microscope.—Moscow 


New Times, September 8, 1948. 


No parliament can in any circumstances be for Com- 
munists an arena of struggle for reforms for betterment 
of the situation of the working class. . . . The only ques- 
tion can be that of utilizing bourgeois state institutions 
for their destruction.—Lenin’s Works, vol. XXV. 


“Freedom” of the press in capitalist countries means 
freedom of the press for the bourgeoisie, freedom for 
the capitalist monopolies to use the press in their own 


interests, freedom to misinform the popular masses.— 
Izvestia, May 5, 1949. 


Stalin! Always we bear in our souls his dear name. 
And here, in the Kremlin, his presence touches us at every 
step. We walk on stones which he may have trod only 
quite recently. Let us fall on our knees and kiss those 
holy footprints—Zemlya Russkaya, book published by 
Soviet Young Communist League, 1946. 


Sports in the U.S.S.R. are one of the most important 
means for the Communist education of the workers, a 
means for uniting them around party, soviet and trade- 
union organizations in the struggle for the cause of Lenin 
and Stalin.—Soviet sports magazine, December, 1949. 


The people of our Soviet art must be in the foremost 


rank of the warriors for Communism.—Konstantin Sim- 
onov, November, 1946. 
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THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAAZI 


The Soviet propaganda you hear today isn’t as new as it sounds. The Nazis said it all before. 





By Louis Jay Herman 


A handful of infernal warmongers and war profiteers 
want to drive the nations into war.—Adolf Hitler, Sep- 
tember 19, 1939. 


No European state has done more for peace than Ger- 
many. None has made greater sacrifices for peace.—Hit- 
ler, September 13, 1938. 


Germany has no intention of forcing her political phil- 
osophy upon anybody. She is ready always and without 
mental reservation to respect the national forms of ex- 
istence of other countries.—Nazi official, August 17, 1938. 


In those countries [the democracies], it is actually 
capital that rules; that is, nothing more than a clique of 
a few hundred men who possess untold wealth. . . . The 
people as such are not taken into consideration at all.— 
Hitler, December 10, 1940. 


The difference between these parties [in the democ- 
racies] is as small as it formerly was in Germany. You 
know them, of course, the old parties. They were always 
one and the same.—Hitler, December 10, 1940. 


We National Socialists know that no election can con- 
clusively decide the fate of a nation. It is not parliament- 
ary majorities that mold the fate of nations. . . . We 
know, however, that . . . democracy must be defeated 
with the weapons of democracy.—Hitler, July 18, 1930. 


These capitalists create their own press and then speak 
of the “freedom of the press.” In reality, every one of 
the newspapers has a master, and in every case this mas- 
ter is the capitalist, the owner. . . . This press, which is 
the absolutely submissive and characterless slave of the 
owners, molds public opinion.—Hitler, Dec. 10, 1940. 


I stand before your picture, my Fuehrer. It is father, 
mother, brother all in one. And it is still more. The more 
I seek to grasp it, the broader, brighter and more infinite 
it becomes.—Das Schwartze Korps, April 18, 1939. 


All sport organizations must get instructions in politics 
and party philosophy. . . . Non-political sport, so-called 
neutral sport, is unthinkable in the Reich of Adolf Hit- 
ler.—Guide Book for German Athletics, 1936. 


The journalist who has to deal with questions of art 
must now, first of all, be a politician—Head of Reich 
Press Association, March 15, 1937. 








By Dora B Von 
Coa PEPPER’S /DEFEAT in the 


Florida Senatoripl race turned 
the spotlight on a mjnor press lord 
with major interests infand around the 
State of Florida. Columnists who are 
familiar with the life of John H. 
Perry wrote, after thq election in the 
Peninsula State, “Anfl there was, of 
course, the Perry | press against 
him . . .” The ma# in the sunny 
Florida street echoed the journalists, 
“As if Pepper didn’t have enough to 
hurt him, there was the Perry press. 


” 
. 





The Perry press is practically un- 
known beyond Florida. Yet it is an 
empire comprising newspapers, radio 
stations, a syndicate and real estate 
holdings upon which its overlord, 
John H. Perry, pays a staggering 
$3,000 daily in income taxes. 

Biggest Perry enterprise is the 
Western Newspaper Union, with 
headquarters in Chicago, which syn- 
dicates a huge mass of mediocre edi- 
torial matter to the nation’s already 
mediocre weekly press. WNU’s ready- 
print boilerplate pages appear in 
2,500 weeklies, and varied amounts 
of WNU material are used by 6,000 
weeklies (the total number of U.S. 
weekly newspapers is 10,000). In- 
cluded are Perry’s own 26 papers 
in Florida and 2 in Kentucky. 

Western Newspaper Union pro- 
vides movie, home and farm columns, 
Drew Pearson, watered-down news 
analyses, and clothes patterns. Also, 
a right-wing slant, as a reading of 
any WNU news “analysis” will re- 
veal. But more serious is the phoney 
picture of the world presented by 
Dora Byron, a free-lancer, taught 
journalism in Florida colleges, and 
is now in the Office of Public Infor- 
mation at Emory University, Georgia. 


JOHN H. PERRY — FLORIDA'S 


LITTLE PRESS LORD 


Kentuckian owns nine dailies, 17 weeklies, a syndicate, 


four radio stations; sells ink, machinery and paper 


WNU: the smothering simplicity, the 
innocuous tone, the blotting out of 
important things while the housewife 
is told how to get soap crust out of 
designs in cut glass... 

Why doesn’t WNU try a few hard- 
hitting pieces on the pros and cons 
of Britain’s medical program? A dis- 
cussion of the social forces behind 
the unrest in the Orient? A column 
reviewing books, plays, recordings? 
Is it the function of a syndicate to 
perpetuate the myth that rural read- 
ers never comb the hay out of their 
hair? Apparently WNU thinks so, for 
it literally strains to create a proto- 
type of the “rural reader”—one 
whose chief concerns are reading the 
Bible and breeding chickens—which 
simply does not exist. 

In Florida, Perry operates 9 dailies 
and 17 weeklies of his own which 
have a combined circulation of over 
300,000. Add to these four radio sta- 
tions whose total kilowatt power is 
12,000, and you have a tidy little 
kingdom. 


"MASS MEDIOCRITY’ 


Perry’s Florida papers range from 
the wealthy Palm Beach Post, edited 
by right-wing headliner Charles 
Francis Coe, to the Palmetto News, 
Perry’s only holding in the south- 
west coastal region. The central 
orange-and-lake section is represent- 
ed by two dailies and six weeklies. 
The north-central Ocala area is 
solidly in the Perry or it with its 


only daily and only radio station 
owned by Perry. So is West Florida’s 
Panama City, where Perry holds a 
similar monopoly. In Pensacola, to 
the extreme west, Perry’s two papers 
and one powerful radio station com- 
prise a near-monopoly. Perry also 
has the east coast well in hand, with 
one paper each in Fernandina, 
Jacksonville Beach, New Smyrna, 
Melborne, Delray Beach and three in 
Palm Beach; in Jacksonville he owns 
Station WJHP and the Journal, 
whose 63,000 circulation is the high- 
est in his chain. Perry, it is said, is 
now preparing to move in on the 
News Journal at Daytona Beach, in 
which he already controls a large 
lump of stock. 

Reading the Perry newspapers, 
one begins to appreciate that phe- 
nomenon called “mass mediocrity.” 
Mechanically, these papers are better 
than their competitors; editorially, 
they typify some of the worst fea- 
tures of the American mass press. 

Boosting the Chamber of Com- 
merce, maintaining a cheerful toue, 
and avoiding controversial national 
or international issues are the chief 
attributes of the Perry newspaper. 
The WNU material used by several 
of his papers is slanted for the 
Southern—but not Fair Dealing— 
Democrat. H. I. Phillips’ anti-Ad- 
ministration articles are carried, as 
are anti-labor cartoons; but the syn- 
dicated material assiduously avoids 
such issues as federal aid to educa- 
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tion, national health insurance and 
social legislation in general. 

The Perry press is a safe, conser- 
vative, businessman’s press. Hurrah 
for cornbread, the American Legion 
and Punkville County! Down with 
taxes, up with farm price support! 
Go to church Sunday! The Negro? 
Who’s he? Don’t give everything to 
the Europeans—they’re just a bunch 
of foreigners! Crusade? Yes, for a 
new swimming pool (for whites 
only). As for the rest, social change, 
reform, criticism . . . well, the world 
of the Perry newspapers ends ab- 
ruptly at the county line. 

The Palm Beach Post, editorially 
a surly newspaper, is usually in a bad 
humor about President Truman and 
even Governor Fuller Warren. The 
Pensacola Journal loads its editorial 
pages with Pegler, Graves, Dixon, 
Edson, and one lonely liberal, Mc- 
Gill; its editorials are short, lightly 
written to entertain. A single blink- 
ing light of semi-liberalism is the 
Ocala Star Banner, which offers a 
choice of liberal and conservative 
columnists and serves up thoughtful 
editorials that are among the best in 
Florida. The Star Banner’s R. N. 
Dosh and Louis Chazel also attempt 
to explain, evaluate and analyze such 
subjects as the need for a mature 
approach to both state and world 
affairs. Naturally, all three of these 
papers are anti-Red, pro-highways. 
But chiefly, the Post wants local 
sewers, the Star Banner city beauti- 
fication, the Journal a municipal 
auditorium. 


NOT WELL-COORDINATED 


A study of the papers mentioned— 
which are dailies located in the 
north, south and central sections of 
the state—will show that, despite 
Perry’s known anti-Pepper _senti- 
ments, the policy of his papers is not 
well-coordinated. Although it may or 
may not be coincidence that Pepper 
received infinitesimal support from 
the Florida press generally, Perry’s 
editors (and radio station managers) 
stoutly proclaim their independence. 

“We are never given directions on 
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policy,” one editor asserted. “We 
may be told to straddle issues . . . or 
to boost Florida . . . but aside from 
that we are free.” He also boasted, 
“If I am in Pepper country I will 
support Pepper, no matter what the 
boss thinks.” And he did. For some 
reason he decided he was in “Pepper 
country”... and his section did vote 
for the Senator. 

Less formidable than his 26 
Florida newspapers are Perry’s four 





PERRY: "WE MAY HAVE TO STRADDLE’ 


radio stations. His 9 dailies represent 
almost one-fifth of Florida’s total of 
41; his 17 weeklies one-ninth of the 
total of 138; but his station’s con- 
stitute only a small fraction of the 
state’s 70 radio facilities. These sta- 
tions—Jacksonville’s WJHP, Ocala’s 
WTMC, Panama City’s WDLP and 
Pensacola’s WCOA—do, however, 
represent a third of the Florida sta- 
tions that are newspaper-owned. 
Three of Perry’s four radio prop- 
erties are Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem affiliates. Mutual, most of whose 
stock is controlled by the Chicago 
Tribune’s Colonel Robert McCor- 
mick, employs almost exclusively 
conservative news analysts like Ful- 
ton Lewis Jr., the Pegler of the air- 
waves; Robert Hurley, a midwestern 
isolationist; and Hy Gardner, an anti- 
Administration commentator. MBS is 
also distinguished by possessing the 


greatest block of soap operas, west- 
erns and mysteries in radio, as a re- 
sult of which, according to studies of 
program content, its educational and 
cultural programming always com- 
pares poorly with that of other nets. 
But can John H. Perry be blamed 
for Mutual’s shortcomings because 
he knows how to make a shrewd buy 
in radio when he sees one? Is he re- 
sponsible for radio’s commercialism 
because he contributes to it? The an- 
swer, of course, is a chicken-egg 
proposition. 


POSITIVE SIDE 


On the positive side, Perry merits 
attention for developing the “Perry 
process,” which may prove to be a 
truly great contribution to printing. 
Perry’s sons, John H. Jr. and Far- 
well, together with William J. Hig- 
gins of St. Petersburg, have improved 
the possibilities of the photoengraved 
newspaper to the extent that three 
papers are now being turned out in 
one plant in Ocala: the Leesburg 
Commercial, Lake County Citizen 
and Lake County Herald. The invent- 
ors believe that the printing of many 
papers centrally can answer the 
crying need of the weekly press for 
cheaper production methods. The 
young journalist dreaming of editing 
his own sheet might watch the Perry 
experiment with profit. 

Basic in the process is the com- 
bination of an electromatic type- 
writer photoengraving, and the use 
of magnesium to make a plate that 
can be fitted on a flatbed press or 
bent for a cylinder press. It is labor- 
saving and time-saving, but not feas- 
ible for dailies of 20 or more pages 
which have to be made over for dif- 
ferent editions. 

According to John H. Perry Jr., 
a photoengraved weekly can be 
launched with as little as $1,000 and 
“just an office and a varityper or IBM 
machine.” The average weekly re- 
quires $30,000 for a plant, to start 
with; and the cost of operating a 
plant, young Perry estimates, takes 
an additional $800 a month. 

“I should know. I have run 15 
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weeklies,” says Perry junior. “Cen- 
tral printing is the answer. You can 
have a better paper, use more local 
pictures, and give the advertisers a 
better deal. One plant, like the Ocala 
unit, turning out a dozen weeklies, 
can make the weekly [newspaper] 
pay. It can save the rural press.” 

He may be right. Something is cer- 
tainly needed to “save” the rural 
press! One thing it needs saving 
from is Western Newspaper Union’s 
ready-print! Quantity is surely what 
it does not need, for a rash of new 
little papers would not necessarily 
produce papers capable of exercising 
some leadership and originality. 
What, for example, would be the im- 
pact of centralized printing on the re- 
mains of editorial independence? 


THE MAN BEHIND IT ALL 


John Holiday Perry, the man be- 
hind WNU, the Perry papers and 
centralized printing, is many things to 
many men. “My own father could not 
have given me a better deal,” a Perry 
editor says of his boss. Another, how- 
ever, recalls the squeeze-play by 
which he became so indebted to 
Perry for purchases of printing sup- 
plies that he was compelled to sell out 
to the newspaper tycoon. (Perry also 
sells ink, press machinery and paper 
to his WNU customers, and controls 
the American Press Association, an 
advertising representative for week- 
lies. ) 

A Kentuckian, John Perry entered 
newspapering by way of the legal 
profession, having served as national 
counsel for the Scripps-Howard chain 
and the United Press. Arriving in 
Florida in 1920, he made his first in- 
vestment in the Jacksonville Journal. 
Immediately, he began a persistent 
campaign for better highways. The 
Florida land boom was booming 
away and Perry rode it, picking up 
many a valuable real estate holding 
and gaining fame as a sure-fire pro- 
moter. As his power in the state in- 
creased, Perry more and more dis- 
avowed any interest in “politics”— 
but he was often quoted as referring 
to “my Governor” and “my Senator.” 
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The Perry story is, in its way, a 
mirror of the “American way of 
life.” Whatever his motives, his rec- 
ord as a Florida promoter is com- 
mendable; whatever his methods, he 
is that idol of the Chamber of Com- 
merce called “a success.” While he, 
per se, is no threat to freedom of the 
press, he reflects the strengths and 
weaknesses of the national press as a 
whole, whose practices and psychol- 
ogy permeate the Florida satrapy 
which Perry has carved out for him- 
self. Although his papers tout the 
virtues of mediocrity, there is some- 
thing to be said for the fact that 
Perry uses them for nothing more 
dangerous than to plug for Florida 
roads. A state-controlled press, or a 
press like Britain’s Fleet Street which 
exercises an overweening political in- 
fluence, would be sad alternatives to 
Perry’s narcissistic Florida-ism. On 
the other hand, Perry exemplifies the 
weaknesses of American newspapers. 
The latter’s social record is not good, 
despite the tub-thumping of some 
members of the Fourth Estate. Busi- 
ness, through its advertising, has 
transformed the press from a me- 
dium of information, entertainment 
and education into a sales organ. In 
all this Perry is just a cog . . . per- 
haps even a victim. 

Nevertheless, no one man should 
be permitted to own 17 weeklies, 9 
dailies and 4 radio stations in a 
single state. If these do not come 
under the legal definition of a mon- 
opoly, let other laws be written to 
deal with the problem. Nor should 
one man control all the press and 
radio outlets in a specific area, as in 


Ocala, in Panama City and, almost, 
in Pensacola. Nor should one com- 
pany be allowed to syndicate material 
to 6,000 weeklies. Breaking up WNU 
into at least four companies, and 
dividing Perry’s Florida holdings in- 
to at least three parts, would apply 
some brakes on Perry’s “imperial- 
ism” and would not constitute an at- 
tempt to turn the clock back. 


NOISY PAPER NEEDED? 


Would it follow that if a more in- 
dependent press were thus insured 
it would become a better press? 
Here again one must view Perry as 
part of a larger problem. It has been 
recommended that the national press 
be divested of its business control 
and that more publications be en- 
dowed or subsidized by people pri- 
marily concerned with good journal- 
ism. A few timid souls suggest that a 
big federal press service and federal 
radio network be started in open 
competition with the commercial 
ones, and that more newspapers and 
radio stations connected with uni- 
versities be established. Max Lerner 
has said that the country needs “just 
one big noisy paper like Labor’s Lon- 
don Daily Herald.” 

Somewhere in these generalizations 
lies an answer to the lesser problem 
posed by John H. Perry. Meanwhile, 
as the little lord of the Florida press, 
he will continue to be regarded as 
just another “fella trying to get 
ahead.” And the American people, 
who go to the polls year after year 
and turn down the anti-liberal poli- 
cies of 85 per cent of the press, won’t 
let him get too far ahead! 





Phony Objectivity Department 


“Tory and Stalinist . 


. . between them wield decisive social and economic 


power in the world today. . . . The antagonists claim to represent opposed 


principles of social and poliitcal organization. 


. . . The Stalinist brand of 


planned economy is unfortunately identified with political totalitarianism, 
which enables Western toryism to fight its battles ostensibly under the flags 
of freedom and democracy. . . . Just as Stalin’s Russia considers itself the 


head of a supra-national revolutionary interest, so the United States . . 


. has 


been moving into the position of head of the counter-revolutionary interest 


all over the world.” 


—Isaac Deutscher, in The Nation, December 16, 1950 
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MUNICH 


a AVE WE LEARNED from the grave political oversights - 


of the last war? Can we profit from the sad results 
of inadequate policies and unfounded prejudices and lay 
out a course in line with basic political realities? Specifi- 
cally, can we learn from the critical German blunders in 
Russia and the costly Allied mistakes in Germany—in 
such matters as collective guilt, dealing with dissident 
factions in occupied territory, unconditional surrender, 
and denazification? Can we apply these lessons in dealing 
with the Russian people? 

Many Germans who know Russia well, and are also 
familiar with the results of Allied policies in war and 
posi-war Germany, say these questions can be answered 
affirmatively. They believe that a comparison of German 
errors in Russia and Allied errors in Germany will yield 
some clues which are not obtainable through study of 
the two records separately. 

The idea that the people of Germany might have some- 
thing to contribute in this field seems to have taken hold 
about the time the Korean war began. It sprang up in- 
dependently in Berlin, Cologne, Frankfurt, and Munich 
during the summer and has lately begun to acquire an 
organization. After considerable debate, the movement 
has decided to call itself the “Society of Friends of the 
Russian People in Germany.” It invites the establish- 
ment of similar groups “in France,” “in England,” and 
America”; and it opens membership to non-Germans who 
find themselves “in Germany.” Its underlying aim is to 
stress the difference between the Russian people and the 
Soviet regime. 7 

These Germans know all about Hitler’s failure to ex- 
ploit the friendly reception which the Wehrmacht en- 
countered in occupied Russian territory. Hitler clung 
dogmatically to the notion that all Russians were Com- 
munists (as well as sub-human, “Asiatic” types). The 
blunder enabled Stalin to term the conflict the “Great 
Patriotic War” and appeal successfully to Russian patri- 
otism. The windfall came in the nick of time, for the cry 
“Long Live Communism” had not prevented the easy 
acquiescence of the best industrial and agricultural re- 
gions in Russia to what was thought to be German “lib- 
eration,” 

The second mistake which the Society has in mind 
was made by the Allies. With “Unconditional Surrend- 
er” and “Collective Guilt” they, too, dumped all citizens 
of the enemy state into one pot and discouraged the 
growth of internal resistance. “One has only to recall 
what it would have meant to some of us,” the Society’s 
program says, “to know before and during the last war 
that a society of friends of the German people existed in 
England or America.” The attempt to build an influ- 
ential Society has attracted a number of groups. Hard- 





KENDALL Foss, a veteran American correspondent, has 
been reporting from Germany since the end of the war. 
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By Kendall Foss 


Friends 
of the 


Russian People 


New anti-Stalinist group urges 


friendship with Russian people 


headed, hard-hitting ex-Communists are naturally on 
hand, eager to further anything which promises to help 
fend off additional Communist encroachments. Business- 
men who want to trade with Russia but do not want 
Communism are also present. Anti-fascists who were 
never Communists can also be spotted among the prime 
movers. 

But the most astonishing co-workers are the people 
who mistrust the current resurgence of Germany. Looking 
ahead, they forsee a day when—through Allied short- 
sightedness—Russia as well as Stalin may be dismem- 
bered and destroyed—and nothing left on the Continent 
with which to restrain a renewed German militarist bid 
for domination. They want to overthrow Communism in 
Russia and establish a democratic regime there without 
reducing the country to impotent rubble and creating a 
dangerous political vacuum. 

This group feels that a correct evaluation of the clefts 
in Soviet society—and a bold western policy designed to 
exploit these clefts—offers about the only hope of avoid- 
ing war or, if war should come, bringing about a victory 
before total destruction takes place. 

All of these groups approach the problem more or less 
intellectually. But fortunately, they are receiving sup- 
port from large numbers of less intellectual Germans who 
know Russia and the Russians personally. Many of these 
supporters are former German soldiers and officers who 
served on the Eastern Front. All of them have been 
seeking a focal point for their somewhat intuitive feeling 
that there must be a better way to overthrow a dictator- 
ship than the one adopted by Hitler vis-a-vis Stalin—or 
the one employed by the Allies vis-a-vis Hitler. 





talin’s New 
On the 


Peasants 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 
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IN NEW WAR AGAINST THE RussIAN PEOPLE—Left to right, MVD chief Lavrenti Beria, 
Communist Party Secretary Georgi Malenkov, Klementi Voroshilov and Joseph V. Stalin. 


HE SOVIET REGIME is now engaged in a gigantic new 
iw against the Russian peasant. Under the slogan, 
“Consolidating the kolkhozes,” Stalin is conducting a 
vast uprooting of the countryside. This “consolidation” 
may even exceed in scope the brutal collectivization of 
1929-32, when more than six million Russian peasants 
died in a man-made famine. Then, individual peasants 
were herded into large collective farms. Now, these 
kolkhozes are being disbanded, with groups of three to 
five kolkhozes being consolidated into great new kol- 
khozes. At least twelve million peasant families will be 
affected; at least twelve million peasant homes will be 
torn down! 

By decision of the Soviet regime, the massive resettle- 
ment of peasants to new centers and transplantation of 
entire villages will begin next spring, throughout the 
U.S.S.R. Exactly what proportions this operation would 
assume and how rapidly it would be carried out was 
explained in the lead article in /zvestia for November 22, 
entitled, “For the Further Advancement of Socialist Agri- 
culture.” ‘ 

Couched in the most authoritative language and ob- 
viously bearing a highly official character, the article un- 
doubtedly sets forth the decisions taken on the top levels 
of the Communist party and the Soviet Government. it 
contains two main points of interest. 

First of all, the article sums up the results of the just- 
concluded agricultural year, the first year of the new 





Boris I. NicOLAEVSKY, historian and biographer of Marx, 
is chairman of the Russian League for People’s Freedom. 


“consolidated-kolkhoz” policy. It is not only the reserved 
tone of this summation which is striking. Aside from the 
obligatory showy phrases about the enormous successes 
of “socialist construction” in general, the editors of 
Izvestia noted, as the positive aspects of the past year, the 
greater*degree of organization of work, the fuller utiliza- 
tion of complicated machinery and the improved organ- 
ization of collective farming. This was qualified by the 
statement that even these results were achieved only “as 
a rule,” but not everywhere. 


NO ECONOMIC RESULTS 


In other words, the only positive results found by the 
paper are in the realm of administration and organiza- 
tion. Of any positive results of “consolidation” on the 
purely economic plane, of increased productivity or crop 
output, and so on, /zvestia says nothing. Obviously, 
this is no accident. Viewed against the background of 
the spectacular statements with which the Soviet press 
has been filled in recent months, /zvestia’s present silence 
is convincing proof that “consolidation” has as yet pro- 
duced no. economic results. 

More than that: /zvestia’s persistent emphasis on the 
need for rational utilization of “local fertilizers” attests 
to the fact that “consolidation” is not proceeding without 
friction. “Local fertilizers” are a by-product of kolkhoz 
livestock-raising and of livestock-raising by individual 
collective farmers; the shortage of these local fertilizers 
is a clear indication of difficulties in livestock-raising. 
The amalgamation of kolkhozes is being accompanied by 
appreciable losses in this field. (In the same manner, 
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millions of horses and oxen perished in the first collec- 
tivization period.) 

From an economic standpoint, the results of the first 
year of “consolidating the kolkhozes” have obviously 
proved unfavorable—it is impossible to draw any other 
conclusion from what /zvestia says. And this conclusion 
tallies completely with the sporadic data about disloca- 


tions in grain collection which reach us by various routes 
from the U.S.S.R. 


GRAIN COLLECTIONS A FAILURE 


During September and October, the front pages of 
Soviet newspapers were filled with telegraphic reports to 
Stalin on the successful progress of these collections; 
reading only the front pages, one could not help carry- 
ing away the impression that all was going well. But 
actually, the situation was quite different. The only re- 
ports being printed were those from provinces where the 
news was good and often only those relating to certain 
successful crops. The failures were passed over in silence. 
Thus, a report appeared for Moscow province on the 
successful completion of potato collections. But there 
was not a word in the central newspapers about the fact 
that grain collections in the province were in a bad way 
and that the Party’s Provincial Committee has been forced 
to issue a sharp public rebuke to the Party and Soviet 
leaders of all ten regions of the province. (A detailed re- 
port was published only in the provincial paper, the 
Moskovskaya Pravda.) 

Precisely these difficulties on the grain-collection front 
explain the appointment of one of the secretaries of the 
Central Committee of the Communist party, Pono- 
marenko, to the post of Minister of Collections, which is 
unusual for Moscow. Hitherto, the secretaries of the 
Central Committee had not been appointed to govern- 
mental posts—except, of course, for Stalin himself. Men 
like Zhdanov, Malenkov, Khrushchev and Suslov, while 
they were secretaries, have never held ministerial posi- 
tions: they had to devote themselves exclusively to the 
work of party leadership. The departure from this rule 
and the appointment of Ponomarenko as Minister of Col- 
lections while retaining the pust of secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee shows that the grain-collection situation 
is alarming and must therefore be entrusted to a man 
possessing extraordinary plenary powers. (The author- 
ity of a secretary of the Central Committee is far greater 
than that of an ordinary minister.) 

The /zvestia article demonstrates that, economically, 
the past year has by no means been a wholly favorable 
one for the regime in the countryside, and that a whole 
series of alarming symptoms are visible. But it also 
demonstrates that the Stalin regime having appraised the 
situation in its own way, has decided against any respite 
in the offensive against the countryside—has, in fact, de- 
cided to conduct the offensive at an accelerated tempo. 


“The amalgamation of the small collective farms,” 
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writes /zvestia, “constitutes only a part of the projected 
work for the organizational-economic strengthening of 
the kolkhozes. The task in the consolidated kolkhozes is 
now to create unified economic and cultural centers, to, 
carry out the work of land-apportionment. The advant- 
ages of the consolidated kolkhozes will take full effect 
only if these measures are carried out.” 

This is followed by a concrete directive, which is given 
on the spot for immediate execution: 

“The task of the local soviets and their agricultural 
organs, the kolkhoz administrations, consists in carrying 
out the entire preparatory work for resettling the small 
villages during the winter, so that, in the spring, large- 
scale construction and welfare work can be undertaken 


in the new economic centers of the consolidated kol- 
khozes.” 


The resettlement of peasants to new consolidated kol- 
khozes must be carried out during the coming spring, 
while the preliminary measures must be begun immedi- 
ately—and ‘have, most likely, already begun. 


WORSE THAN THE NAZIS 


Whether “consolidation” will yield positive results 
from an economic standpoint is, to say the least, debat- 
able. The first year—which was looked upon as a year 
of testing by experience—has not borne such results. 
Many doubts have arisen in the ranks of the Bolsheviks 
themselves. Nevertheless, the country is being driven at 
full tilt into the great, agonizing operation. Since “con- 
solidation” is being carried out on the basis of creating 
one new kolkhoz from each three to five old ones, it will 
be necessary to resettle from two-thirds to three-quarters 
of all collective farmers—65 to 75 per cent! Throughout 
the U.S.S.R., before the war, there were almost nineteen 
million kolkhoz families—that is, nineteen million peas- 
ant homes. The number has risen since. Therefore, it will 
be necessary to resettle at least twelve million families. 

The Soviet press is full of descriptions of the ideal 
“kolkhoz cities” which will be created in place of.the old 
villages being done away with: parks, nurseries for the 
children, “houses of culture,” a bright, clean little house 
for every kolkhoznik. . . . But it is all unscrupulous dema- 
gogy. The country is impoverished and is still unable to 
cope with the losses suffered during the war. In many 
regions, villages are only now beginning to rebuild on 
burnt-out sites. Many hundreds of thousands are taking 
shelter in mud-huts. In these circumstances, the task of 
building twelve million homes is obviously beyond the 
present capacity of the country. For the majority of those 
who are to be dispossessed, there will be hastily con- 
structed barracks in which they will have to live for 
years. The old peasant huts will surely be torn down in 
the coming spring and “land-apportionment work” will 
be immediately carried on where they now stand. 

A calamity is looming for the Russian peasant which, 
in its magnitude, will considerably surpass all the havoc 
wreaked by the Germans. 
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By Louis Hollander 


Labor 
DIDN'T 


Lose 


The Elections 


Political action was more effective 


in 1950 than it had been in 1948 


ABOR didn’t “lose” the 1950 election. In every area, 
L ine CIO Political Action Committee demonstrated 
that it was stronger and more effective than it had been 
in 1948. Where candidates running with labor support 
lost, it was due, in nearly every case, to errors and short- 
comings which the Democratic leadership persisted in 
against the earnest advice of labor groups. 

The contest in New York State was a clear example of 
what I mean. In drawing up their ticket, the Democratic 
leaders went through several weeks of juggling in order 
to achieve what they call a “balanced ticket.” The balance 
they were looking for had nothing to do with qualifica- 
tions of candidates but was a matter of their religion and 
national origin. All of this was spread before the voters 
of the state in detailed reports by press and radio. The 
State CIO condemned this sordid demonstration at the 
time as un-American and demanded that the Democrats 
choose their candidates solely on the basis of their quali- 
fications. The Democratic leaders also urged that the 
state ticket be headed by a “non-controversial” candi- 
date—one not too clearly identified with any of the issues 
likely to play a major part in the campaign. Here again 
the CIO protested; instead of trying to play down the 
issues, we advised that they base their campaign squarely 





Louis HOLLANDER, of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, is chairman of the New York State CIO. 


on them. For the gubernatorial nomination, we suggested 
to the Democrats the names of several men whose record 
and public standing would make the issues clear and un- 
mistakable—among them W. Averell Harriman, Oscar 
Ewing, Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. and Robert Wagner Jr. 

The Democratic leaders chose to ignore our sugges- 
tions and—without consulting us—settled on Walter 
Lynch who, although he had established an excellent 
record in five terms in Congress, was virtually unknown 
outside his own district. In spite of Lynch’s record, abil- 
ity and sincerity, the fact that the public did not know 
him was a devastating handicap in a race against Thomas 
E. Dewey, firmly established in the public eye through 
two terms as governor and two campaigns for the presi- 
dency. This handicap was increased in the selection of 
running mates about whom the public knew even less 
(with the exception, of course, of Herbert H. Lehman, 
about whose nomination for re-election to the U.S. Sen- 
ate there simply could not have been any question). 


DEMOCRATS AVOIDED ISSUES 


Just as the Democrais had avoided issues in their 
choice of candidates, they played down issues through the 
campaign. Allusions to such things as gangster influence 
in the Dewey administration were made a major part 
of their campaign, although it was plain that such issues 
aroused no public interest. 

The election results tell the story. The non-controver- 
sial candidates on the Democratic state ticket were 
soundly defeated, but Lehman, whose record was clearly 
and forthrightly New Deal and Fair Deal, was re-elected. 

It doesn’t take an expert to realize that when people 
are troubled by uncertainties and fears, they will turn 
away from timidity on the part of a political party and 
will resent efforts to skirt critical problems. In states 
where these facts were recognized and made the basis 
of the Democratic campaign, their candidates were gen- 
erally successful; where they were ignored, their candi- 
dates went down to defeat. This is not to say that because 
Democrats minced words and were defeated their 
Republican opponents were honest and outspoken. Many 
of them were not. But evasion of issues by the Democrats 
made Republican smear tactics effective. The Democrats’ 
failure to do battle with courage and conviction gave 
substance to Republican scarecrows. This is borne out 
by a quick glance at results in other states. 

In traditionally Republican Connecticut, Democratic 
Senators Benton and McMahon were re-elected, because 
they campaigned vigorously and aggressively for the Fair 
Deal. Governor Bowles was equally straightforward and 
should have been re-elected with them. He was defeated 
by 16,000 votes; but Bridgeport’s Socialist mayor, Jasper 
MacLevy, made a third-party bid for the governorship 
and took away 24,000 votes. 

In Maryland, a Democratic stronghold, McCarthy’s at- 
tacks did defeat Senator Millard E. Tydings. Unlike Ben- 
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ton and McMahon in Connecticut, Tydings did not at- 
tempt a hard-hitting campaign on the basis of the Fair 
Deal. Tydings’ lack of aggressiveness, plus the fact that 
he had done little in the Senate to merit a whole-hearted 
effort by labor in his behalf, crowned the campaign of 
Republican John Marshall Butler with success. 

Now as to the contest which is generally held up as the 
prime evidence of labor’s political downfall—the battle 
against Robert A. Taft in Ohio. Here again, labor was 
stymied by a Democratic nominee who did not compare 
in political stature, no matter how far superior he may 
have been in political principles, to the man he was op- 
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MONRONEY, MacMAHON, LEHMAN: 'WHERE THE FACTS WERE RECOGNIZED, OUR CANDIDATES WERE SUCCESSFUL' 


posing. Add to this the fact that a great many conserva- 
tive Democrats worked and voted for Taft. The Demo- 
cratic standard-bearer, Governor Frank Lausche, stated 
publicly that he had not decided whom he would support 
for the Senate. This was a deliberate, though backhanded, 
endorsement of Taft. In Ohio, labor worked practically 
single-handed not only against Taft and a Republican 
machine fueled by tremendous financial support from Big 
Business across the country, but also against a large force 
of Democrats. And, ironically, the very fact that labor 
stood almost alone was used by the Republicans to an- 
tagonize other groups against Ferguson and thus isolate 
labor even further. Labor has never contended that it 
could elect candidates by its own efforts alone. We have 
always made the point that we must work together with 
all other groups which have the same interest in good 
government that we have. Labor in Ohio has nothing to 
explain or apologize for in Taft’s victory; the same can- 
not be said of a large part of the Democratic machine. 

In Pennsylvania, Democratic Senator Myers conducted 
a straightforward campaign in which labor played a 
leading part. Though he failed of election by a narrow 
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margin, this contest again shows how labor’s political 
efforts are effective when the candidate and his campaign 
are effective. Myers lost this year by only 126,000 votes, 
which is much less than the margin by which Democrats 
usually lose off-year elections in Pennsylvania. The nor- 
mal Democratic vote in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia this 
year would have been enough to carry the state for Myers. 

In Missouri, the Democratic Senatorial candidate, 
Thomas C. Hennings Jr., whose chances were considered 
slim, defeated the incumbent Forrest C. Donnell princi- 
pally as a result of the fighting speech in his home state 
by President Truman. The boost to Hennings’ candidacy 





came from Truman’s detailed and unequivocating defense 
of the entire Fair Deal program. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the major lesson of last fall’s election is that 
shortsightedness and timidity on the part of any political 
party will surely result in the repudiation of its candi- 
dates. It should prove to the Democrats that they cannot 
expect to win political victories by appeasement. 

As to labor, I think we now know that labor’s political 
arm is strong, but not strong enough to put life into dead 
candidates. What labor wants to achieve through political 
action is the things that the overwhelming majority of 
people want—whether they work in shops or factories, on 
the farm or in their own business or profession. The way 
for party leaders to avoid disastrous mistakes is to con- 
sult with labor on candidates and strategy—and to do it 
before they are committed, not after. 

Our so-called friends who have been advising us to 
throw in the sponge can save their breath. Labor is in 
politics to stay. Political action is part and parcel of the 
whole basic effort of our trade unions to improve the liv- 
ing standards and working conditions of the men and 
women it represents. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


“T hope that none of you will think 
that we shall be going to war for a 
trifle if we refuse to revoke the 
Megara decree. . . . Why, this trifle 
contains the whole seal and trial of 
your resolution. If you give way, you 
will instantly have to meet some 
greater demand, as having been 
frightened into obedience in the first 
instance; while a firm refusal will 
make them clearly understand that 
they must treat you more as equals. 
. . - For all claims from an equal, 
urged upon a neighbor as commands, 
before any attempt at legal settle- 
ment, be they great or be they small, 
have only one meaning, and that is 
slavery.”—Speech by Pericles, as 
cited in Thucydides’ History of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

“We are willing to negotiate dif- 
ferences, but we will not -yield to 
aggression. Appeasement of evil is 
not the road to peace.”—Harry S. 
Truman, in speech on eve of procla- 
mation of state of emergency. 


HERE Is a span of almost twenty- 
four centuries from Pericles to 
Truman, but in all the accumulated 
experience of that period it would be 
impossible to cite an authentic in- 
stance when aggression was pacified 
by surrender. The blackmailer always 
comes again, in international as in 
personal relations. There is no secur- 
ity in cowardice, no safety in retreat. 
Before Communist China declared 
and waged all-out war on the United 
States and the United Nations, all 
this might have seemed obvious. But 
even more serious than the military 
setback in Korea has been the piti- 
fully scared reaction of the free na- 
tions. Weeks after large-scale aggres- 
sion had been committed, the UN 
had not got around to condemning 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Blackmailer 


Always Returns 





the Peking regime as an aggressor. 

What has been going on in the 
Far East is an almost perfect pattern 
of appeasement stimulating aggres- 
sion. Early in November, Chinese 
Communist troops appeared in con- 
siderable numbers in North Korea. 
Instead of sending a sharp ultimatum 
to Peking to get the troops out, the 
UN looked the other way and hoped 
that something would turn up. 

President Truman, on November 
16, gave solemn assurance that the 
United States would take every hon- 
orable step to prevent the war from 
spreading to China. The next day, 
the Peking radio called Truman a 
liar. On November 28, the chief of 
the Chinese Red delegation to Lake 
Success, Wu Hsiu-chuan, delivered a 
two-hour tirade against the United 
States which was, to all intents and 
purposes, a declaration of war. 

But instead of reacting to this in- 
solent challenge to its authority, the 
UN fairly wallowed in humiliation, 
pleading with the aggressor to please 
stop being aggressive and consent to 
a cease-fire. The Chinese Communist 
reaction was natural and inevitable: 
a series of contemptuous kicks. 

Utterly unwarranted defeatist panic 
seemed .to sweep over both sides of 
the Atlantic. Prime Minister Attlee 
bravely declared, in this country: 
“We all know from our own exper- 
ience that appeasement does not pay.” 
But his action—or rather inaction— 
woud suggest that he expects it to 
pay in the case of Red China. How 
else can one interpret the failure of 
the British Government even to break 
relations with a regime that was 


making every effort to exterminate 
the British troops in Korea? 

And what is one to think of the 
statement of Tom Connally, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, when he was fighting to 
defeat aid to Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
in Formosa: “Do the Senators want 
an all-out war with Red China?” If 
throwing a million men into an effort 
to destroy a predominantly American 
army, fighting to enforce the writ of 
the UN, is not all-out war, what is? 

Or what can one say of the sug- 
gestion of a group of twenty-one 
Bostonians, including Edwin D. Can- 
ham and John H. Crider, editors re- 
spectively of the Christian Science 
Monitor and the Boston Herald, 
urging immediate acceptance by the 
United States of Mao Tse-tung’s three 
conditions: withdrawal of the Sev- 
enth Fleet from Formosa, withdrawal 
of UN troops from Korea, admission 
of Communist China to the UN? 

It is true that this proposed un- 
conditional surrender to the armed 
might of Red China was accompanied 
by some face-saving—and, in part, 
meaningless and contradictory—con- 
ditions. But it was an extreme ex- 
ample of the fallacy that it is pos- 
sible, with honor and safety, to con- 
cede to aggressive military force what 
you are unwilling to yield in peaceful 
negotiation. No doubt, these eminent 
Bostonians would be shocked by the 
suggestion that they were advocating, 
in essence, a Munich. But the sub- 
stance of their proposals was some- 
thing much worse: a bloody Munich. 
In one of his weekly broadcasts, Mr. 
Canham announced as a great light of 
hope: “General Wu has told the In- 
dian delegate that his government 
wants peace in Korea.” Yes, the same 
kind of peace that Genghis Khan, 
Tamerlane and Hitler wanted. 

It is time for America, Great 
Britain and all the non-Communist 
members of the UN to awaken from 
the opium sleep of appeasement, from 
the harmful dream that anything de- 
cent, honorable or stable can be 
achieved by trying to negotiate with 
an armed aggressor on the rampage. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Peace Through Red China? 


Reviewed by Rodney Gilbert 


Long-time resident in the Far East; 
Contributor, New York “Herald Tribune” 


China and the Soviet Union. 
By Aitchen K. Wu. 
John Day. 434 pp. $6.00. 


FOR THREE CENTURIES successive 
despots in Russia have conspired, 
with unflagging patience and _perti- 
nacity, to alienate huge areas of 
Chinese territory; and have, every 
so often, publicly proclaimed the 
ultimate objective of these efforts— 
Tsarist and Bolshevik hegemony over 
the whole of China. Yet, whether 
these efforts have at times been ruth- 
lessly pushful, or at other times just 
tricky and dishonest, the Chinese re- 
action to them has never been bitterly 
resentful. 

The ease with which Russian 
tyrants have always been able to 
divert Chinese attention from big- 
scale encroachments upon territory 
or sovereignty, while relatively mod- 
est trespassing upon Chinese rights 
by other powers have elicited hysteri- 
cal mass xenophobia, has puzzled 
students of Far Eastern affairs for 
several generations. The usual ex- 
planation is that Russian encroach- 
ments have been largely upon lands 
and peoples that are not anciently 
Chinese—as in eastern Siberia, Mon- 
golia, Manchuria and _ Sinkiang 
(Chinese Turkestan). But if this were 
a sufficient explanation of the com- 
placent attitude of the Chinese masses 
toward Russian intrusion into “bar- 
barian” dependencies, several gen- 
erations back, it would not explain a 
meek acceptance by well-informed 
Chinese of recent Soviet re-assertions 
of imperialistic rights in Manchuria, 
the looting of the industrial estab- 
lishment of the northeast and the ob- 
vious Stalinist intention of using the 
subservient Chinese Communist party 
to rivet the satellite’s iron collar on 
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the whole Chinese people and to 
make China a base for the extension 
of Red imperialism to the rest of 
Asia. 

Yet great numbers of China’s over- 
educated but utterly gutless “intel- 
lectuals,’ who are as_ thoroughly 
familiar with the Soviet record in 
Eastern Europe as with Russia’s long 
record of aggression in East Asia, are 
putting their talents at the service of 
treason and are pretending to believe 
in print that, though Stalin has oust- 
ed China’s God from his Heaven, all 
is sure to be right with the Chinese 
world. Unless Aitchen Wu is the most 
ingenuous simpleton who was ever 
employed in the Chinese diplomatic 
service, he is a very dangerous 
spokesman for this class. 

He is probably a straddler, who 
is bidding for employment by the 
anti-Communists by showing how 
much he knows of the Russian 
record; but is, at the same time, bid- 
ding for a soft spot among the trait- 
ors by proving his ability as an 
apologist and by reminding the Reds 
that “all men of ability, both at home 
and abroad, should be invited to play 
an active part in the reconstruction 
of the nation”—by the Stalinists, of 
course. If he had held off publica- 
tion of his book for a few months, 
he might have proved his job-worthi- 
ness to Peking much better by ex- 
plaining how the invasion of Korea 
by Lin Piao’s Manchurian bandits 
illustrated his contention that the re- 
duction of Red China to satellitism 
insured lasting peace in the Far East. 
His publishers probably wish by now 
that they had either strangled this 


brain child at birth or had given him 
that extra time to prove his ingenuity. 

Aitchen Wu tips the reader off to 
his line of thought in his introduc- 
tion, in which he writes: “It would 
seem that the Communist regime, 
with its headquarters in Peking, has 
come to stay.” There are literally 
millions of Chinese who do not be- 
lieve that. Several millions are on the 
island of Formosa. Another million 
and a half, who are still under arms 
against Stalinism on the mainland, 
are risking their lives to prove that 
it is a false assumption. British offi- 
cialdom in Hong Kong, where the 
agents of big trading interests are 
determined to extract the last farthing 
from trade with the enemy, is con- 
vinced that counter-revolution may 
readily expunge Stalinism from 
China within a year. Nevertheless, all 
that this Dr. Wu concludes in the 
latter chapters of his book is based 
on his assumption that China must 
make the best of a long-lasting situa- 
tion. 

I don’t know how many times, late 
in his book, Dr. Wu asserts that: 
“Peace is the basic foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union.” But that is basic 
to his conclusions. He chooses to as- 
sume that Stalin’s post-war activities 
in Manchuria were not actually 
predatory, but were motivated by the 
fear that a Nationalist conquest of 
the Northeast would bring hostile in- 
fluences (U.S.A.) up against the 
Siberian border. He likes to think 
that, with the Chinese Reds in control 
of Manchuria, Soviet Russia is no 
longer so badly scared, and that: 
“The consequence has been the 
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abrogation of both the Sino-Soviet 
treaty of 1945 and of the Yalta Secret 
Agreement. By these steps, initiated 
by the Soviet Union, the peace of the 
world should be _ strengthened.” 
Wherever this unpleasant little per- 
son is keeping himself, I hope he 
notices the effect of Soviet Russia’s 
“treaty abrogation” on the world’s 
peace. He is going to have a bad time 
getting back to Formosa if the pendu- 
lum swings against his Red friends. 
If he is in this country, he ought to 
have a bad time here when Red 
China is inevitably outlawed. 

The final chapters of this book 
accept Red hokum as fact without a 
trace of critical remark. It is, for in- 
stance, alleged that 600 delegates 
elected Mao Tse-tung “Chairman of 
the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China.” 
Delegates from what? Why, from 
“the people,” of course. But who 
were the people? The Red gangs. of 
course; to whom the election of yes- 


men could be dictated with a mini- 
mum of telegraphic fees. 

Prospective Comrade Wu checks 
on the “Russian fears of the West” 
and of the Occidental suspicions of 
Stalinist imperialism and impartially 
denounces both. “Remove ugly fears 
and suspicions,” says he. “born of 
dread and fantastic imagination” 
(read his own record and see how 
fantastic it is), and the two social 
systems can exist side by side in 
harmony. No quarrel with Stalin 
there, is there? But best of all, says 
Dr. Wu, “Now that China is in alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union.” she can 
mediate between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. Finally. just for a 
ha-ha, let us quote Dr. Wu on 
China’s role in the Far Eastern situa- 
tion. “China,” says he. “has no right 
to interfere in the affairs of neighbor- 
ing peoples.” He says that such inter- 
ference would be opposed to Chinese 
tradition. Now let him try to get a 
job with the Reds! This poor little 


job hunter’s last word is that Red 
China should function as an inter- 
mediary between the benevolent Sov- 
iet Union, which made such excellent 
terms with Mao Tse-tung, and the 
United States. Hasn’t Soviet Russia 
wiped out the shame of the Yalta 
deal and the shameful Chiang Kai- 
shek concessions of 1945, by promis- 
ing Red China a retrocession of some 
of these advantages? And don’t Sov- 
iet promises insure the peace of the 
East? Dr. Wu. of course, is sure that 
they do. 

The interesting thing about this 
book is that it is a fairly complete 
record of Tsarist and Bolshevik 
aggression in the Far East, down to 
the recent past, down to something 
like 1945. Then he abandons facts. 
Then he starts hoping. The Soviet 
Reds are just terrified of the U.S. 
Their only reason for looting Man- 
churia was to beat us to it. Now all 
is well. They beat us to it. The East 
is at peace. 





Hedda Hopper in Washington 


The Truman Merry-Go-Round. 


By Robert S. Allen and William V. Shannon. 


Vanguard. 484 pp. $3.50. 

Tuis Is a bitter book. Robert Al- 
len and his new teammate, William 
Shannon, are good haters and, in 
the course of the past few years, a 
remarkable number of people have 
managed to irritate them. This is 
their chance to strike back, and for 
500 pages they vent their spleen on 
cabinet officials, Congressmen, bu- 
reaucrats and other luckless individ- 
uals who have crossed their path. 

Listen to what they do to John 
Steelman, for example. Steelman is 
“a bombastic hack,” “a congenital 
gladhander,” an “overeager, slightly 
clumsy country bumpkin.” A “red- 
faced, pushing, opportunistic” man, 
he makes a practice of “violating 
every personal confidence.” “Syco- 
phantic, Old Guardish, and a jealous 


self-seeker,” Steelman is a “mealy- 


mouthed” “stodgy mediocrity.” He 
is a member of the “Snyder-Sawyer- 
Steelman legion of death.” which in- 
cludes Secretary Sawyer. who made 
his fortune by pulling “mean, cheap 
tricks.” He is also one of Mr. Tru- 
man’s White House advisers. that 
group of “political stumblebums and 
weary, faceless hacks.” Indeed, never 
in history has there been a White 
House group that “ran so instinc- 
tively and unerringly to the banal 
and the second-rate.” 

This is mild compared to the treat- 
ment some other unfortunates re- 
ceive. Senator Malone is a “men- 
tally muscle-bound stooge.” The 
HHFA is “one of the most, bumbling 
and molasses-minded bureaucracies 
in Washington.” J. Howard Mc- 
Grath’s life is “the story of the tri- 


Reviewed by William E. Leuchtenburg 
Department of Political Science, Smith College; 
Frequent contributor to 


“The New Leader” 

umph of the deadly perseverance: of 
mediocrity in McGrath 
has “all the charm and _ personal 
warmth of cold tea, the magnetism 
of a lead dime, and the intellectual 
interests and outlook of a deputy 
sheriff.” 

Much of this needed saying. The 
statement that President Truman 
does not have “any passionate con- 
victions on the great issues” may be 
too severe. but Allen and Shannon 
have written the most convincing in- 
dictment of the Truman administra- 
tion I have read anywhere, even if 
they do little to explain Truman him- 
self. For the past two years, it has 
been considered bad taste in “lib- 
eral” circles to level criticism at Mr. 
Truman’s administration, lest it play 
into the hands of the Old Guard, and 


: ” 
motion. 
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this book may serve as a rude awak- 
ening. 

But if it serves this purpose, it 
will be the only purpose it will serve. 
At no point do the authors display 
the least indication of any under- 
standing of American political proc- 
esses. The most significant passage 
in the book is: “There is much talk 
about the need for a two-party sys- 
tem and for more party responsibil- 
ity in Congress. Such talk is either 
superficial or uninformed.” They 
then proceed to tell us that the Re- 
publican-Dixiecrat alliance is a 
rough form of “party responsibility.” 

Page after page, they paint an ap- 


| palling picture of gross ineptness and 


outright corruption, a picture of gov- 
ernment apparently on the verge of 
collapse. At no point do they ever 
ask why. Is Congress as bad as 
they say it is because a group of 
evil men have managed to impose 
themselves on the American people? 
Or does Congress reflect reasonably 
accurately the ideas and aspirations 
of the American people? 

Their method of approach resem- 
bles that of a biographer who would 
write the life of Winston Churchill 
solely in terms of his role in the 
General Strike of 1926; everything 
that he said might be true, but the 
end result would be false. Likewise, 
much of what Allen and Shannon 
write about Congress is accurate 
enough. One can scarcely quarrel 
with their depiction of men like East- 
land and Ecton and Capehart. but 
the total effect of their attack is not 
a criticism of individual Congress- 
men, but contempt for Congress as 
an institution. They leave the im- 
pression that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Congressmen are lazy, 
worthless fools who could not earn 
one-third as much money in private 
life and who spend all their time 
figuring out how they can pad their 
payrolls or make a quick killing in 
some other corrupt manner. 

When they comment directly on 
Congress as an institution, they shoot 
way wide of the mark, as when they 


say Congressmen are overstaffed. 
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They reveal the present bias in favor 
of the Executive against Congress in 
an extreme form; for example, they 
attack McCarthyism in Congress, and 
rightly so, but have almost nothing 
to say about the President’s Loyalty 
Program. One would never gather 
that this was the same Congress 
which helped wage a successful war 
against Fascism, appropriated huge 
sums for Marshall Plan aid to Eu- 
repe, and approved such social wel- 
fare programs as the recent exten- 
sion of social security coverage. 

All of this is unfortunate, because 
Allen and Shannon have assembled 


a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion, ranging from the fact that Dean 
Acheson’s roommate at Harvard Law 
School was Cole Porter, to a very 
clear, albeit oversimplified, presen- 
tation of the military unification con- 
troversy. They find space for an 
entire chapter on Washington so- 
ciety, on the Cafritz-Mesta feud, in 
itself not so objectionable as the fact 
that they carry over into the rest of 
the book the outlook of a backbiting 
society columnist. At best, this is 
warmed-over Steffens. At worst, it is 
Hedda Hopper in the halls of Con- 


gress. 





Mr. Mowrer Sees It Through 


Challenge and Decision. 
By Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 
McGraw Hill. 291 pp. $3.75. 


Few AMERICAN foreign corres- 
pondents know Europe as well as 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer; at the same 
time, few American correspondents 
have succeeded in remaining as 
staunchly American as he has. Thus 
Mowrer is well aware of European 
complexities, but is too American to 
accept with resignation the depress- 
ing thesis that there are any problems 
so complex as to defy all possible 
solutions. 

In this book, Mowrer is not satis- 
fied with giving a keen and penetrat- 
ing analysis of the world’s problems. 
He also offers what he believes to be 
the best—in fact, the only possible— 
soution for these harassing problems. 
And he does it with all the sincerity, 
conviction, courage and generosity 
which marked all his previous writ- 
ings. 

He begins by giving a precise and 
concise definition of the great chal- 
lenge now facing the American 
people. It is a triple threat: physical 
(and political) extinction in a super- 
war; spiritual extinction from the 
spread of Communism; and moral 
extinction through the loss of inter- 
nal freedoms in the process of re- 
sisting Communist expansion. 


Reviewed by Andre Visson 
Author of “As Europe Sees Us”; contributor, 
“Readers Digest,” the New York “Times” 


From the first pages he sets up an 
ideal. “Freedom must be saved with- 
out a superwar, and without too long 
a cold war in the course of which the 
liberties for which we are struggling 
will be whittled away.” No man 
knows better than Mowrer how ex- 
tremely difficult this noble ideal is to 
attain. But few men are so strongly 
convinced that it can be done. 
Mowrer never accepted the pernicious 
theory that has been the ruin of so 
many American liberals—the belief 
that “Communism is not an Amer- 
ican ideology, of course, but that it 
is a short cut in the liberal direc- 
tion!” In the dargest hours of the 
fascist danger, Mowrer never forgot 
for a single moment that the Com- 
munist danger was at least as great, 
if not greater. He did not have to 
wait for Teheran to lose his illusions. 
He knew long before the outbreak of 
the Second World War that the Sov- 
iets could not be trusted. And if he 
was shocked to the core of his being 
by the treatment Moscow accorded 
the Poles before the war was over, it 
was more from grief than surprise. 

Today, when the overwhelming 
majority of Americans think and 
feel as Mowrer does, he has little 
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chance of getting credit for his fore- 
sight. But he certainly deserves credit 
for the courage with which he chal- 
lenges another widely accepted theory 
among American liberals. He refuses 
to consider “personal security” as an 
American objective. He reminds us 
about the conviction of the Founding 
Fathers that “personal insecurity, far 
from being a misfortune, is the zest 
of the American way of life.” He is 
not depressed by the present chal- 
lenge. He is convinced that if we ac- 
cept it “we shall find untouched re- 
serves of strength on which to draw.” 

It is in this spirit that Mowrer ex- 


amines the economic and social land- 
slide of our generation, the anatomy 
of current discord and its historical 
background, the intensive struggle 
for men’s minds, the growing threat 
of death and destruction. He exam- 
ines the various possibilities open to 
the American people for dealing with 
Soviet expansionism. He has little 
enthusiasm for Dean Acheson’s “total 
diplomacy.” Acheson, in his opinion, 
“has more resembled a fire chief 
dashing from blaze to blaze than an 
architect of a new fireproof city.” 
To build such a city he suggests 
an immediate Peace Coalition and an 


ultimate federation. It would not be 
fair to give in a few lines the gist 
of the “Great Policy” which Mowrer 
advocates for this country and the 
free world. This “Great Policy,” to 
the formulation of which Mr. Mow- 
rer has devoted many years—and the 
greater part of his book—is his main 
message. It has to be read in its en- 
tirety to be properly understood and 
appreciated. The reader may accept 
it or question its practicability. But 
no person aware of the problems with 
which we are beset in Europe, in 
Asia and at home can afford to 
ignore Mowrer’s latest book. 
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New Bearings in English Poetry. 
By F. R. Leavis. 
George Stewart. 238 pp. $2.75. 


Mr. LEAvis’ LITTLE BOOK, first 
published in 1932, remains probably 
the best short study of modern poetry 
on a now overloaded shelf, and this 
new edition of the original text with 
an added “Retrospect 1950” should 
be welcomed. 

Part of the job Mr. Leavis had be- 
fore him twenty years ago has, of 
course, been accomplished: the prop- 
er recognition of the work of Hop- 
kins, Pound, and especially Eliot, as 
setting “new bearings” in English 
poetry. As he observes in the 1950 
note, these figures are now part of 
the establishment, and considered 
more than fit guides for “helping lec- 
turers and examination candidates to 
be plausibly irrelevant.” 

Mr. Leavis’ critical standards are 
most stringent. In his recent book on 
the English novel, he places only five 
writers within the “great tradition”: 
George Eliot, James, Conrad, Jane 
Austen and Lawrence. It can readily 
be seen, then, that the English poets 
who have developed in the two de- 
cades since he first published New 
Bearings will be disappointing to 
him, and do not fulfill the expecta- 
tions he outlined in 1932. 

The disastrous effects of the 
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R. Leavis On Poetry 


Reviewed by T. L. Berger 


Contributor to “American Vanguard,” 


“New-Story,” 


“Intro,” and other anthologies and periodicals 


thirties, when almost every English 
poet writing was a member of the 
pro-Stalinist Left and, consequently, 
immune from “any disturbing critical 
challenge”—even Eliot turned much 
of his attention away from the criti- 
cism of poetry during this period— 
can be held partly accountable for 
this failure. So can what Mr. Leavis 
terms the substituting of “social” 
values for critical ones, particularly 
in the case of the vastly overrated 
Sitwells. He does not even dignify by 
mention the puerile Apocalypse aad 
New Romantic groups. 

Although Leavis is a Fellow of 
Downing College, Cambridge, these 
opinions are not the embittered 
snarls of the calcified don; they have 


been well worked out by him and 


others in Scrutiny, the critical review 
founded shortly after New Bearings. 

It is to be regretted, however, that 
Mr. Leavis has not seen fit in his 
postscript to:direct more of his atten- 
tion to an evaluation of American 
poetry, much more of which, it seems 
to me, would come nearer to measur- 
ing up to his standards. Some re- 
marks on Wallace Stevens and 
Marianne Moore, for example, would 
be of great interest. 

At any rate, the detailed studies of 
Ash Wednesday, Hugh Selwyn Mau- 
berley (which he rates as a weightier 
achievement than any single thing of 
Yeats’), and the Hopkins pieces, as 
well as the general 06 established 
in this book, are as relevant today as 
they were on first eo te 
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America Tells Her Story 


We Speak for Ourselves 


Edited by Irving Stone with Richard Kennedy. 


Doubleday. 480 pp. $5.00. 


AN UNPLEASANT experience for all 
writers is to have a friend send a 
book which the writer finds it impos- 
sible to praise. On the other hand, 
when a writer receives a book from 
a friend, and finds that he can praise 
it without limit, it is a rare pleasure. 

Irving Stone, my friend for many 
years, has now sent me a book called 
We Speak For Ourselves. I have read 
it and am ready to turn loose and 
say that it is magnificent. Irving calls 
the book “A Self Portrait of Amer- 
ica.” He has selected sixty-four rep- 
resentative persons who have written 
autobiographies. From each of these, 
he has selected the pages which bring 
out the most significant and interest- 
ing aspects of that person’s life. The 
first section, called “One Nation In- 
divisible,” deals with historical 
events. Benjamin Franklin tells how 
he started a newspaper in the old 
colonial days; General Butler tells 
how he subdued the rebel ladies of 
New Orleans; General Sherman re- 
counts his march to the sea; Senator 
Norris. describes his fight for TVA; 
and Morris Hillquit tells how it felt 
to run for Mayor of New York on 
the Socialist ticket during the First 
World War. 

“Not by Bread Alone” deals with 
literature, the arts and the entertain- 
ment world. P. T. Barnum tells how 
he discovered and exhibited Tom 
Thumb; Gertrude Atherton tells how 
she came to write “Black Oxen”; 
Gentleman Jim Corbett tells how he 
became a world heavyweight champ- 
ion: Frank Lloyd Wright tells how he 
built a hotel in Tokyo which the 
great earthquake did not destroy; 
and so on. 

The next section, ““New Horizons,” 
deals with pioneering by land, sea 
and air. David Crockett tells about 
bear hunting, and also about getting 
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Author of “The Jungle,” “Presidential Agent,” 


“Oil,” “Boston,” “World’s End” 


elected to Congress; Simon Lake tells 
about building a submarine; Roy 
Chapman Andrews tells about finding 
dinosaur eggs; Lindbergh tells about 
flying the ocean. A varied list as you 
can see. 

“All Men are Created Equal” deals 
with the struggle for liberty. You 
make an escape from slavery with 
Frederick Douglass, and fight with 
Geronimo for freedom of the In- 
dians; then you read about tramp 
life with Jim Tully, after which the 
anthologist plays a little trick upon 
you. He puts in three pages from a 
book called Society as I Have Found 
It by Ward McAllister. Unless you 
are as old as I am, the name of Ward 
McAllister may have no meaning for 
you, so I mention that he was a so- 
cial parasite who presumed to issue a 
list of the socially-accepted persons 
in New York. There were only four 
hundred of them, and from that came 
the phrase “The Four Hundred.” 
Irving gives him a chance to describe 
how he entertained a group of these 
divinely-appointed wasters in a man- 
sion belonging to his family. If you 
have eyes to see, you see futility and 
pretentiousness. From that you go to 
the story of Helen Keller, born blind 
and deaf, who made herself one of 
the great liberal spirits of our time. 
My wife and I met her once and had 
a long talk with her, and when we 
spoke of some of the delusions and 
stupidities of our time she would ex- 
claim, “Oh, how blind they are!” 
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“As the Twig Is Bent” deals with 
education and includes such differ- 
ent personalities as Henry Adams, 
Booker T. Washington, William Lyon 
Phelps, James Thurber, Mark Twain, 
Hamlin Garland and William Allen 
White.” In “My Brother’s Keeper,” 
which describes the struggle for so- 
cial justice, you find Mother Jones, 
Samuel Gompers, Clarence Darrow, 
Ida Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, “Big 
Bill” Haywood and your present re- 
viewer. 

The final section, “These Minister- 
ing Hands,” deals with medicine, so- 
cial service, birth control and re- 
ligion. Here you will meet Lyman 
Abbott, and Thomas Merton, Dr. 
Victor Heiser and Jane Addams and 
Margaret Sanger. 

From this listing you will under- 
stand why I call this a wonderful 
gift. I assure you that you will find 
something in this book that you have 
not read and are glad to read. 
Boafoeseeloesecseelocsoetoeseetoetoece 

THE New LEADER 
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SHIPLEY 


N A BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY the 
Obu.: night, I got up a party 
and we all went down to see the most 
persistent theater-lover alive today, 
that grand old man of the theater, 
Butler Davenport. Organizer, direct- 
or and star of the oldest—if not the 
only—free theater in the country, 
Davenport has been offering the pub- 
lic fine plays without charge at his 
Davenport Theater, 138 East 27th 
Street, New York City, since 1923. 

Although one can only marvel at 
how it manages to sustain its produc- 
tions, the Davenport troupe has in- 
troduced countless high-school stu- 
dents, and many adults unable or un- 
willing to pay high Broadway prices, 
to the excitement and beauty of the 
living theater. For those whose know- 
ledge of the story-teller’s art is drawn 
mainly from books and the flat 
screen of the motion picture, the 
plays at the Davenport Theater must 
be a thrilling revelation. 

Even to a hardened and time-worn 
Broadway reviewer (whose profes- 
sional activity antedates Davenport’s 
inspiration to found a free theater), 
this little house on Twenty-seventh 
Street brings a sense of genuine love 
and dedication. Davenport, knowing 
that the drama sprang from the re- 
ligious ritual, has wisely retained that 
practical adjunct of the temple, the 
collection basket; but he has also re- 
tained—something Broadway too 
often fails to restore—the spiritual 
devotion and the glow of the sacred 
fire. 

The Davenport Free Theater is 


the only permanent repertory theater 
New York City can boast. Through- 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Keeper 
of the Flame 


a 


out the country, after the long dark- 
ness of the movie craze, college and 
community theaters have grown 
bright again with revivals of great 
plays of the past as well as current 
dramas. Television may once more 
obscure the theatrical glow, but it 
will return, for the interaction be- 
tween living actor and audience is 
something no mechanical device can 
replace. But in New York, the com- 
petition of commercial Broadway is 
too stiff for repertory, and the off- 
Broadway groups are tempted in 
other directions. There remains, for 
those who wish to see good plays re- 
vived, Butler 
Theater. 


REVIVES OLD HITS 


In addition to Shakespeare, Ibsen, 
Shaw and others often revived on 
Broadway, Davenport presents the 
melodramas and comedies that were 
the great hits of our fathers’ and 
grandfathers’ day. These works, 
chiefly great starring vehicles, which 
played a vital role in the growth of 
the theater, are to be found otherwise 
only in the tame pages of books; in 
stage performance, the breath of life 
returns. 

I went down to the Davenport 
Theater to see The Bells, the grim 
old melodrama which launched 
Henry Irving on his long career (and 
which was borrowed for him from 
Erckmann and Chatrian’s French 
play, The Polish Jew). Scheduled for 
later presentation are The Private 
Secretary (1884), the most success- 
ful comedy of its day, and Bulwer- 
Lytton’s Richelieu (1839), which has 


Davenport’s Free 


challenged great actors for a hun- 
dred years. 

The company of the Davenport 
Theater, except for its star, is frankly 
amateur; but it shows the signs of 
genuine love of the theater, intelli- 
gent concern and competent handling. 
Broadway would be hard put to pro- 
vide a better set for The Bells than 
this heavily draped, lamp-lit room. 
Christian, the Alsatian village’s new 
sergeant of police, who is soon to 
marry the daughter of Burgomaster 
Matthias, is told about the village 
mystery: the unsolved fifteen-year-old 
murder of a Polish Jew seed-mer- 
chant for his bag of gold. Matthias 
is the unknown murderer and it is 
upon the stolen gold that he has 
founded his present prosperity. In 
scenes which many stars must have 
envied Irving in his time, we watch 
how Matthias’ conscience pricks him 
until, with the ghostly bells of the 
slain man’s sleigh ringing in his ears, 
he stands a nightmare trial for his 
crime and the guests at his daughter's 
wedding find him dead of heart- 
failure. He has made his atonement, 
but to the rest he is still their revered 
burgomaster, and his daughter’s 
future is unmarred. 

Perhaps even more than the per- 
formance, the personality of Butler 
Davenport lingers. Looking in his 
black velvet robe like a living Edwin 
Booth, he livens the intermission with 
reminiscences of Irving and Booth 
and Ellen Terry. The love of the 
theater that took him as a child and 
held him life-long in its spell comes 
to the audience, too, as we hear his 
words and feel his deep devotion. 

Thespis, or Apollo, or some golden 
angel of the stage today, should take 
steps to see that the Davenport Free 
Theater continues after its founder, 
for of such is the kingdom of the 
arts. Here, simply but with dignity, 
the mystery and majesty, the comedy 
and beauty, the pathos and passion 
and exaltation of the theater emerge 
from their chrysalis anew, for the 
searching spirit of youth and the less 
ardent, but still unsated, quest of the 
common man. 


The New Leader 
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LIST 


ETS Make AN OPERA, a new 
Seba effort by Ben- 
jamin Britten with a book by Eric 
Crozier, which opened at the Golden 
Theater in New York on December 
13 and closed four days later to no- 
body’s surprise or regret, may seem a 
dead issue by now. Yet, despite its 
ineptness or perhaps because of it, 
the short opera contained enough in- 
novations to raise several valid prob- 
lems of the music-dramatic stage that 
far transcend fleeting success or fail- 
ure on Broadway. 

Let’s Make An Opera fell into two 
parts that had nothing to do with 
each other. In the first, a group of 
adults and some children of the dis- 
gusting, too-cute-for-words 
variety decided to “make an opera.” 
Although none of the children was 
bright enough to be daunted by such 
a project, the adults felt called upon 
to assure them that there was nothing 
terrifying about it. (As it turned out 


movie 


later, there were many terrifying as- 
pects to Mr. Britten’s effort.) 

Then the composer of the opera in 
the stage-play offered some practical 
demonstrations of music esthetics. 
Calling forth one of the young hope- 
fuls. he made him say something like 
“I don’t want to go upstairs” (I don’t 
recall the exact words.) Then he had 
him sing the same thing. This was a 
fascinating dramatic project which 
gave the composer an opportunity to 
remark that, by singing “I don’t want 
to go upstairs,” the emotions can be 
brought to the fore much more 
strongly than in speaking. “And,” 
mused the critical gentleman, “that is 
really what opera is all about.” If 
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By Kurt List 


Benjamin Britten 
Comes a Cropper 


that is true, I don’t see why every- 
body wasn’t willing to go upstairs to 
begin with and we could have avoid- 
ed the whole bloody thing. 

The stage was now set for a real 
lesson in music appreciation. In 
walked the conductor, Mr. Norman 
Del Mar, intent on teaching the audi- 
ence some folsky songs by Mr. Britten 
without which, he assured us, the 
opera could not be performed. What- 
ever Mr. Del Mar is like in ordinary 
life, when he played Norman Del 
Mar, the conductor, he turned out to 
be an obnoxious British gentleman 
with the charm turned on so heavily 
you could hear the syrup drip. In the 
course of the proceedings, he remind- 
ed me more and more of Nat Con- 
nelly, a British band leader who 
used to incite audiences to sing the 
latest popular hits in the medium- 
priced along Edgewater 
Road on Saturday afternoons. 

Except for the few habitual ex- 
hibitionists who are willing to behave 
anywhere as if they were in a Third 
Avenue bar, Mr. Del Mar failed to 
enlist much audience participation. 
The reason for this is partly that 


cinemas 


there still exist a number of people — 


who refuse to sing when they know 
they can’t, and partly that Mr. Brit- 
ten’s songs, though folksy, are com- 
plicated enough to make a community 
sing out of the question. 

I found it quite significant that 
Mr. Britten, although by no means a 
modernist, felt called upon to inject 
certain intricate modern devices into 
what otherwise were melodies of the 
la-de-da type. Among other sadistic 
tricks, he had the gentlemen sing a 


C sharp to the ladies’ C natural, 
which is one of the tasks for ama- 
teurs to perform. The whole thing 
proved to be as foolish as asking the 
spectators at Yankee Stadium to 
strike out Joe DiMaggio. 

Having failed to turn the adult 
members of the audience into Little 
Lord Fauntleroys, Mr. Del Mar re- 
tired and the second part began. This 
was the opera proper, and a dreary 
affair it was indeed. Laid in early 
nineteenth-century England, it dealt 
at length with the trials and tribula- 
tions of an under-age chimney-sweep. 
There was much to-do about an 
elderly housekeeper whose evil de- 
signs were finally thwarted by 
children who behaved in the manner 
of graduates from the Russell Sage 
School for Social Work. To make 
matters worse, the songs the audience 
had to learn so laboriously really had 
nothing to do with the opera, and 
even the few undaunted community 
singers felt like interlopers. 

When the whole thing was finally 
over, one wondered whether this 
hocus-pocus was only Mr. Britten’s 
mad dream or a necessary concomit- 
ant of our age. The purpose of the 
authors was clear: They wanted to 
take the audience by the neck and 
rub its nose in the folksy stuff. But is 
this really the only possible way to 
win audiences back to the arts from 
sports and television? 

I am afraid that if you have to 
lure audiences to opera with candies 
such as Mr. Britten offered you 
haven’t accomplished very much. 
The candy is stale, the audience dis- 
appointed, and the end-product is 
something the Hippodrome would 
have been ashamed to put on. 

To the credit of American audi- 
ences, I must say that they have not 
fallen for any of Britten’s hokum, 
either in the latest form or in the 
previous offerings of Peter Grimes 
and The Rape of Lucretia. After so 
many abortive attempts at music 
drama, perhaps Mr. Britten should 
now say to himself, “Let’s make an 
opera,” before he subjects us to an- 
other trying experience. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


Born Yesterday, Columbia’s 
film version of Garson Kanin’s 
hit play, is at the Victoria The- 
ater. Starred are Judy Holliday 
as Billie Dawn, William Holden 
as Paul Verrall, and Broderick 
Crawford as Harry Brock. 

The Killer that Stalked New 
York, Columbia melodrama with 
Evelyn Keyes, Lola Albright, 
Charles Korvin and William 
Bishop, is at the Palace Theater. 

Republic’s Rio Grande, star- 
ring John Wayne and Maureen 
O’Hara and directed by John 
Ford, is at the Fabian Brooklyn 
Fox Theater. The associate fea- 
ture is The Hit Parade of 1951, 
with John Carroll and Marie 
McDonald. 

Halls of Montezuma, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox’s Technicolor saga of 
the U. S. Marine Corps, will 
have an invitational benefit pre- 
miere at the Roxy Theater 
Thursday night, January 4. The 
premiere will be sponsored by 
the Marine Corps League of 
New York City, Welfare Metro- 
politan District, Detachment 1, 
with all proceeds going to fami- 
lies and dependents of Marine 
casualties of the Korean war. 

Enric Madriguera and his Or- 
chestra, with songstress Patricia 
Gilmore, now at the Capitol The- 
ater, will start on a good-will 
tour of Latin America Jan. 30. 

Kent Smith will play Boling- 
broke in the New York City 
Theater Company’s production of 
Richard Il, starring Maurice 
Evans and directed by Margaret 
Webster. The play will open at 
City Center January 24. 





DEAR EDITOR 


Or, Then, It Could Be 


Hume-Slugger Truman 


By the manner in which some radio commen- 
tators and press columnists excoriate President 
Truman and his administration, one is almost 
led to believe that his initials H.S.T. stand for 
Hammer and Sickle Truman. However, there 
are others who would not venture so far, but 
would instead only say Horrid Socialist Tru- 
man. I belong to neither group. I prefer to 
ascribe to him the epithet Head Strong Truman. 
My wife, as usual, objects to what I say and 
offers instead the convention-stopper, President 
Hardly Suitable Truman. Well, everyone to his 
own opinion. 

Chicago, Iil. Dick ROBERTS 

What’s that! Did I hear someone mutter 
Heaven Sent? D. R. 


Warns We Must Fight 
Fascism, Communism Equally 


By a strange coincidence, I read William 
Henry Chamberlin’s reply to his critics in the 
December 18 issue of THE New Leaver and 
then turned to Freda Kirchwey’s “Democracy’s 
Way Out” in the eighty-fifth anniversary issue 
of the Nation. It occurred to me that Chamber- 
lin’s text represented the anti-Communist Right 
and Miss Kirchwey’s article, the anti-Fascist 
Left. 

I wish to express my disagreement with both 
these extremes. 


Mr. Chamberlin refers to Colonel Lindbergh 
as “an outstanding figure on the isolationist 
side in the great debate that preceded Ameri- 
ca’s entry into the war.” Those of us who were 
in the thick of that propaganda battle remem- 
ber Colonel Lindbergh as the puppet “Prince 
Charming” of the America Firsters, which 
included a large sprinkling of anti-Semites 
and pro-Nazi sympathizers. Mr. Chamberlin 
concludes his case by, quoting from George 
Sokolsky, who twists the meaning of one of 
the author’s critics by asking the question: 
“Does he mean that we gave Soviet Russia 
eleven billion dollars under Lend-Lease so that 
the Russians could fight us better?” 

It seems to me to be ciear that these gentle- 
men begrudge the contribution we have made 
to the defeat of Hitler. Otherwise, they would 
know that the eleven billion dollars of Lend- 
Lease to Russia was a cheap price to pay for 
the defeat of the Nazis. 

Turning to Miss Kirchwey’s piece, I quote: 
“Korea proves that when the United States uses 
its power to prevent revolution where revolution 
is inevitable, it sets its feet on a road that leads 
directly toward war. Korea proves that the 
United Nations will reduce its capacity to stop 
aggression in the degree to which it permits 
itself to be used as an instrument of counter- 
revolution.” 

Here is a clear example of a writer who 
consistently supports a one-sided war against 
the Fascist totalitarians while minimizing the 
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Goldberg, National Vice Chairman, SDF, 
on “A Review of the History, Principles 
and Future of Social Democracy.” Mon- 
days, January 8, 15 and 22, 8:30 p.m. at 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. No 
admission charge. However, admittance is 
only by registration. Do so at once at 
SDF, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
New Meyer London Center, 280 East 
Broadway, New York. Building purchased 
by Downtown Branch in cooperation with 
other labor groups. Watch for opening 
date. 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department, 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


danger which now confronts us from the Com- 
munist totalitarians. She is always gentle with 
the Soviet aggressors and expresses the belief 
that “. . . it is most unlikely that Russia and 
China are set to conquer the rest of Europe 
and Asia by force of arms.” Her language is a 
trap, whether she wills it or not, for the 
dernocracies of the world. If we go back on 
our determination to resist the Communist 
aggressors and fail to build the military strength 
to back our negotiations, democracy will be 
buried under future waves of broken pledges, 
discarded agreements, fifth columns and mili- 
tary invasion. 

The President of the United States has de- 
clared that a national emergency exists. I 
firmly believe he has accurately proclaimed the 
danger we now face. Those who cast a longing 
eye toward the America Firsters of the past 
or the Fellow Travelers of the present, are not 
serving the needs of our nation. 
New York City 


Executive Secretary, 


Gerorce FIELD 
Freedom House 
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Why is peace with Stal- 
in an impossibility? 
Why must we bend all 
our efforts to wipe out 
Russia’s 
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of Former Political Prisoners 
of Soviet Camps) 
$1.50 a year 
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Music by HARRY WARREN lyrics by ARTHUR FREED 


Directed by ROBERT ALTON 
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The New lsolationism 


GRADUALLY, out of the Great Debate three main cur- 
rents of opinion are crystallizing. In many respects, they 
resemble the tendencies which prevailed during the age 
of Hitler. At that time, the main body of American opin- 
ion favored intervention against world Fascism; at the 
two extremes were the pro-Communist appeasers and the 
conservative isolationist appeasers, both of whom, but 
each in different ways, advocated giving Hitler a free 
hand in Europe and Japan a free hand in Asia. We have 
with us today substantially the same groupings: Those 
who favor strengthening the free world against Stalinism 
and who still comprise the majority of Americans; the 
various Communist and fellow-traveling elements who ad- 
vocate hands off Europe and Asia because they want 
Communism to triumph; and the conservative isolation- 
ists who are substantially at one with the Communists in 
wanting to surrender Europe and Asia to Stalinism. 

The Stalinists, who became wartime interventionists 
only for Stalin’s sake — that is, were actually Stalin 
Firsters—capitalized their association with the victorious 
U.S.S.R. by recruiting great new legions of Americans to 
their cause after the war. It was not until Czechoslovakia 
was seized by the Soviets—just as it was not until the 
same Czechoslovakia was conquered by Hitler—that the 
Communist sympathizers in this country (like their 
earlier pro-Hitler counterparts) began to drop away from 
the Soviet camp. Korea finally discredited Communism 
in all but a few so-called liberal minds. But recently a new 
and disguised form of pro-Sovietism has come to the 
fore: It advocates not appeasement of Russia, but “nego- 
tiation”; not “do business with Stalin,” but “make 
peace”; at the same time, it opposes Western rearma- 
ment and counsels withdrawal from Korea (and other 
points) —in sum, it urges, in a manner best calculated to 
appeal to humanitarian and pacifist sentiments, a policy 
which would have the effect of consigning the free world 
outside America to Soviet imperialism. 

The isolationist-turned-interventionist who had gone to 
war against Hitler only with greatest reluctance, accom- 
panied the rest of the country on its postwar one-word 
crusade also with reluctance. But beginning in 1947, 
with the launching of the Marshall Plan, isolationist feel- 
ing began once again to express itself—not, this time, by 
attacking the idea of intervention (in Europe) but by 
sniping at the means (ECA) used to convey the idea, 
which of course was the same thing. By 1948, the cam- 
paign to weaken the Marshall Plan in Europe was being 
accompanied by a seemingly paradoxical policy toward 
Asia: there, isolationism counseled armed intervention 
against Chinese Communism. The “paradox” dissolves, 
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however, when it is realized that sabotage of Marshall 
Aid and inconsistency in China were both motivated not 
by concern for the interests of China’s or Europe’s masses 
but by the narrowest sort of self-interest. Our defeats in 
China and Korea are giving U.S. isolationists a new lease 
on life, and Herbert H. Hoover’s recent speech is pro- 
viding it with its best arguments. 

Mr. Hoover disclaims “isolationism,” and in_ the 
strictest sense perhaps he is right. He does not advocate, 
for example, that we huddle behind our Atlantic and 
Pacific coastlines but that we base ourselves upon the 
whole Western Hemisphere plus Britain and Japan. How- 
ever, in charging the Europeans with the “prime obliga- 
tion” for defending Europe, in stating that “we have little 
need for land armies,” and in declaring that Europe is 
virtually indefensible, Mr. Hoover is suggesting, in effect, 
that we withdraw from the Continent and leave it to its 
own fate. If this became U.S. policy, the ultimate result 
would be a Stalinist Europe. Fully aware of this, out- 
spoken isolationists like the New York Daily News are 
adopting the Hoover position. “Our Atlantic frontier 
should be Britain . . .” writes the News, “not the Elbe 
or the Rhine.” The isolationists have at least learned that 
Britain should be defended; they remain unaware that 
the air age may have made Britain, alone, indefensible. 

From a psychological viewpoint, Mr. Hoover’s speech 
could not have been worse timed. Within a single week, 
Secretary of State Acheson was disarmed at the Brussels’ 
Atlantic Pact conference by Republican groups in Con- 
gress, and General Eisenhower’s assumption of command 
over a new European army was all but repudiated by Her- 
bert Hoover. As the Europeans see it, there now appear 
to be two United States policies: one aimed at defending 
the Continent, the second aimed at withdrawing from it 
and thus directly contradicting the first. Which policy is 
really America’s, and which should Europe accept? If we 
don’t know, certainly Europe doesn’t. As long as this 
deepgoing division exists within America, one can hardly 
expect that Europe, as Mr. Hoover demanded, will spring 
to its own defense. Rather, Europeans will be less in- 
clined than ever to rearm, and Mr. Hoover’s words will 
therefore produce the exact opposite of the effect he says 
he intends. 

The Hoover program for strengthening our Japan- 
Formosa-Philippines line would merit serious study were 
it not coupled with the self-defeating proposal that we 
surrender all the rest of Asia, presumably including great 
friends of freedom like India, to Stalinism. From any 
point of view, we are obviously much better off with a 
friendly India west of China in addition to a friendly 
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Japan on the east. Also, Mr. Hoover’s references to 
“Asiatic hordes” were unkind and unnecessary reminders 
that racial superiority notions still infect a good deal of 
U.S. thinking on foreign policy. 

Whatever realism the Hoover position contains—and it 
cannot be dismissed as totally unrealistic—is vitiated by 
those parts of it which are fundamental and which lend 
aid and comfort to the isolationists at home and the neu- 
tralists and defeatists abroad. Where we might have 
afforded the luxury of such a divergence in 1940, in 1950 
the margin between self-preservation and catastrophe is 
so thin that a major resurgence of isolationism—united 
in practice with Stalinism—could destroy not only 
Europe but along with it the fool’s dream of an American 
“Gibraltar.” Commanding far more power in Congress, 
and arguing more realistically than they did a decade 
ago, the new isolationists are more dangerous than were 
their predecessors. The chief task of the American people 
—that of rejecting the new isolationism before it gains 
further ground—is therefore, more urgent and more diffi- 
cult. We dare not await, this time, a new “Pearl Harbor.” 


Vito Vetoes Tito 


THE TWAIN MET once more in Congress last week. 
When the votes were counted in the House of Representa- 
tives on the aid-to-Yugoslavia bill, those opposed were 
found to be 100 Republicans, 41 Democrats (mostly 
Vito Marcantonio. Whether Vito 
offered an explanation for his vote on the House floor 
was not reported, but, if he did, it probably went some- 
thing like this: “Help Tito, that bloody Fascist butcher. 
agent of Wall Street and oppressor of the peace-loving 
Yugoslav people—never!” One thing sure, though: Uncle 
Joe can’t say Vito isn’t giving him the last full measure 
of devotion before the curtain rings down on his little act. 


New Year Pipe-dreams 


THE BEGINNING of the new year causes us to hope 
fervently that: 
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1. Truman will get writer’s cramp. 

. Herbert Hoover will be isolated. 

. Stalin will fail to reach seventy-two. 

. Yanks will have to fight only Dodgers. 

. Stassen will not be allowed beyond Pennsylvania. 
. Prices will not become the wages of sin. 

. McCarthy will hit the macadam. 

. Tokyo will stop calling a speech a communique. 
. Adenauer will not play Briining. 
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10. The Times will serve no more Salisbury steak. 
11. Kinsey’s new book will bring back the old look. 
12. Labor will be given more business in government. 
13. The Voice of America will attack Stalin. 

14. Liz and Nickie will make up. 

15.. Washington will start studying Woodrow Wilson. 
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